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COMMENT 


Public Opinion and the Railroad Controversy 

THE controversy between the Eastern railroads 
and their conductors and trainmen ought to teach 
us something, for we are getting an uncommonly 
good chance to study it. No doubt, there have 
been and will be things done more or less behind 
the scenes, influences exerted, for instance, in 
quiet ways that we shall not know about. Person- 
alities will count, and the Associated Press re- 
ports, though often well-written, are not the work 
of Bauzacs and Tuackerays. But we can hardly 
recall another great labor-and-capital controversy 
put before the public as well as this one so far 
has been. 

We have seen the mancuvering for position, 
the swift transfer of action to Washington and 
back to New York, Erie’s stand and recession, the 
railroads’ disconcerting demand about their own 
grievances, which at this writing looks like a fair- 
ly successful effort to score a point rather than the 
taking of a position meant to be adhered to. If 
the general present expectation of an arbitration 
is fulfilled, then we ought to be equally well served 
concerning the merits of the case; and we ought 
to study it. 

For it looks more and more as if, in the long 
run, we, the people, were going to decide about 
these things—not the specific cases, perhaps, but 
the way cases shall be decided. We have quit, no 
doubt for good, letting the railroads decide and the 
men do what they can. It is hardly proposed to 
let the men decide and the railroads go hang. 
When President Cuamsers, of the new mediation 
board, said the other day that public opinion was 
already the strongest factor in the situation, he 
he was not far wrong, and the future will set him 
completely right. Public opinion will continue 
to act through legislatures and commissions, 
through both the unions and the railroads them- 
selves, and finally, erystallized, through the 
courts. But this matter of justice as between pub- 
lic-service corporations and their men is in public 
opinion’s proper province—and now in its grasp. 
It is a kind of justice which we believe that public 
opinion really has the virtue, in the long run and 
after errors, to determine aright. 








Some Obvious Arguments for Protecting Nicaragua 

It is not at all surprising that our provisional 
treaty with Nicaragua should have instantly ar- 
rested public attention. It could not for a moment 
be mistaken for anything less than an extremely 
important departure in our diplomacy. In emer- 
gencies, as with Cuba and the Philippines after 
the Spanish War, we have taken steps more or less 
like this; but this, taken deliberately, has the ear- 
marks of a policy whose reach is not determinable. 
Neither is it surprising, reserving the objec- 
tion, as they say in the House, that the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, fully concurred in by the 
Nicaraguan government, should have instantly 
found favor in the Senate and other strong quar- 
ters; it aims at things too plainly desirable. 

As to securing the Nicaragua canal rights and a 
new naval base, these are things which stand apart 
and for which we had already made offers. As 
two administrations have not thought three mill- 
ions too much to pay for them, that valuation is 
doubtless all right. Of course, we don’t want to 
build a second canal, only to keep others from 


doing it. The late Senator Morean, of Alabama, 
the tireless and learned advocate of the Nicaragua 
route, is in a way vindicated by our thus con- 
tinuing to guard it. 

But it is the new parts of the proposal we are 
all thinking most about, and these, too, aim at 
things desired, which may as well be given first. 
They aim at peace and settled government in 
Nicaragua, from the lack of which we ourselves 
have recently suffered in men and money; at a 
sound financial system for that perpetually em- 
barrassed state; at a sensible management of her 
foreign relations, to keep her out of broils with 
her neighbors and the world. It seems only true 
to add that the proposal would readily have been 
extended to embrace Nicaragua’s independent 
neighbors if they had wished, but that for them 
also those of its aims are desirable. On the other 
hand, we believe one can say honestly that mere 
territorial aggression or absorption is not one of 
its ends. There are a few filibustering Americans, 
no doubt, most of them in Latin America, but the 
great mass of us have no such designs in any 
direction, and our politicians know it. 


Some Sources of Hesitation 

So much is good; perhaps there is enough, and 
it is good enough, to overcome all fears and objec- 
tions. But nobody should advocate treating these 
otherwise than very carefully. 

There are the promptly declared objections of 
Nicaragua’s neighbors. Not only have Honduras, 
Salvador, and Costa Riea declared their aversion 
to any such arrangement for themselves, but they 
regard Nicaragua’s act as something like treason 
to the old dream of a federated Central America. 
It seems probable they stand now for the general 
Central-American feeling, and that it is too strong 
a feeling to be overcome by anything but time and 
very happy developments. Nor can we at all as- 
sume that it will not extend to a revival of a like 
feeling over most of Latin-America; for we have 
too much evidence that Latin-Americans find it 
hard to believe us disinterested. Professor Brne- 
HAM, the South-American explorer, has recently 
dwelt at length on the extreme difficulty of making 
them think well of us, and the extraordinary ways 
some of us go about it. Of course, too, there is 
Mexico, likely to remain for a long time, whatever 
we do, an abundant source of misunderstanding. 

But, after all, the character of the task itself is 
and should be our main source of hesitation. It 
is a delicate and trying task, and one for which we 
assume, and must assume, great powers. We shall 
be setting up a protectorate. Nothing less, per- 
haps, would serve; but that is what it will be. The 
language of Nicaragua’s concessions is taken from 
that which made us protectors over Cuba. We 
will control Nicaragua’s power to make war and 
to make treaties and to borrow money, and we 
will have the right to use force to do it. There 
are colonies whose mother countries have much 
less to say in their affairs. Such control must of 
course bring corresponding responsibility—in war 
and diplomacy, in finance, in respect of order and 
peace. 

By all means, then, let us study the undertaking 
out thoroughly, solemnly, trying, as Senator Borau 
would, to see the last step before the first is taken. 
Let us try and make sure that the people as well 
as the government of Nicaragua-welecome us. And 
let us look no less cautiously to the arduous things 
our enterprise may lead on to than to the possi- 
bility, which is really less daunting, of a mere 
failure. 


The Whole Bill 

After so many weeks of talk about amendments 
to the tariff bill, it may be as well to have some 
discussion of the bill as a whole. After so much 
of detail and application, it seems wholesome to 
emerge awhile into an atmosphere which permits 
broad principles to be considered, large conten- 
tions matched and analyzed. The Senate debates 
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will not continue like that, but we are glad they 
started off that way. 

For one thing, it serves to show both sides how 
real and unavoidable this conflict is, and that is 
something only too easy to forget when tariff- 
makers are absorbed in specific schedules and 
items. Then the figat easily comes to seem merely 
an affair 

“Of nicely calculated less and more,” 
and it is hard to keep in mind that “ more ”— 
though it be such by only a cent or two to the 
pound or yard—is one thing, and that “less” is 
a different, a positively irreconcilable thing. That, 
indeed, must be a chief reason why so many tariff 
bills go wrong in the making; their vast detail 
makes it so hard to keep any principle dominant. 

Yet one can not read the opening onslaughts of 
Senators SmMoor and CumMiNs and Burton with- 
out again perceiving, as clearly as ever, the old 
conflict of political principles and economic 
theories that has surely, by this time, proved it- 
self irreconcilable even if it does sometimes seem 
for a little while repressible. It would hardly 
have strengthened the demonstration if, eighty 
years ago, we had had a war with the Nullifiers 
about it. For is it not plain that these Republican 
speeches, to which we readily grant sincerity, ex- 
press a view, not merely of our American condi- 
tions and trade, but of all trade and of the bases 
of all national prosperity, radically different from 
that which the Unperwoop bill attempts to work 
out ? 

For these gentlemen do the Democrats the jus- 
tice to perceive that they are entirely in earnest, 
and on that ground, not because of any slight 
attack the measure. 
CummMiys and Burton damn it straightforwardly 
for freeing our trade, not for failing to; Senator 
Smoot was too earnest to be at all comical when 
he asked the Senate just to look how much we 
are already buying from foreigners and think of 
letting us buy any more! In this philosophy 
there is simply no place for such consideration 
as that two-sided trade between nations may be 
best for both, or that protection may be either 
enervating to 
sumers. 

Is it not, therefore, also plain that it 
a misfortune in any sense to have the bill tam- 
pered with, to have it become anything less than 
what it now is—an honest experiment, so recog- 
nized by friends and foes, of tariff-for-revenue 
taxation? We believe plenty of square Repub- 
licans now have that feeling. As to tariff boards 
and other plans for gradual modification, meri- 
torious as they may be, this is no longer a time 
for them. This is not modification, it is change— 
change to a different basis and principle. If, as 
once before, that basis and principle shall yield 
us substantial stability, we may quite possibly 
find under it a use for devices of correction and 
of easy, unexciting modification. 


inconsistencies, Senators 


producers or dishonest to econ- 


would be 


All Quiet Along the Pacifics 

There is something interesting about the still 
very recent Union-Pacific-Southern-Pacifie settle- 
ment. One hears so little about it! 

Of course there were Lamar and LAvTerBacu, 
but really, if it isn’t speaking disrespectfully of 
a newspaper sensation, that episode didn’t amount 
to much, either in business or polities. It was a 
mere extraordinary piece of knavery, with little 
or nothing behind it. What we mean is that the 
arrangement accepted by the Attorney - General 
and approved by the President seems so far to 
have provoked little heated animadversion. Need- 
less to add, we shall all be delighted if we find 
this means that the deal was about the best way 
out of a big mess that was far from new. 

For the California railroad situation was nasty 
and political long before the New Haven road, 
or New England, dreamed of monopoly. There 
was a Huntincron long before there was a Har- 
RIMAN—and Harriman, after all, was a genius 








and no reactionary. He can hardly be said to 
have made things worse when he made the tail 
wag the dog and bought both Southern Pacific and 
Central Pacific for Union Pacific. If, now that 
Union Pacific’s Southern holdings are going part- 
ly to Pennsylvania for Baltimore & Ohio, on the 
principle of no parallel ownership, partly to any- 
body else but Union-Pacificers, and suit is to be 
brought to prevent the old ownership of Central 
Pacifie by Southern Pacific—the original griev- 
ance — people concerned seem complacent, then 
the rest of us surely have no cause to be other- 
wise. We would much better wait and see if 
competition over two great lines, parallel but not 
too close, can not perhaps be measurably restored. 

Meanwhile we know one Californian lawyer 
who, though not sanguine about any governmental 
devices with railroads, is nevertheless optimistic. 
He believes the Panama Canal will do what is 
essential, whether government measures succeed 
or fail. 


Drafting Laws 

The Senate rejected Senator OweEn’s proposal 
for the creation of a bureau of legislative experts 
to draft bills on request of the President, com- 
mittees of Congress, eight Senators, or twenty- 
five Representatives. Senator Bacon’s comment 
on it was: 

I am so astonished at this suggestion of having a 
schoolmaster to do work that Senators are supposed 
to be able to perform that I am completely knocked 
off my pins. 

The Senator need not have been so surprised. 
Drafting bills is a job for experts. Not many 
Senators are supposed to be able to do it as it 
should be done. In Wisconsin, the University of 
Wisconsin provides skilful drafters of laws to 
put into shape the bills that the legislators pro- 
pose to It is a useful service that saves 
trouble to the courts and expense to the people, 
and we believe that in Wisconsin it is acceptable 
io the legislature. 


pass. 


An Example 

A bill that seems worthy of Senator Bacon’s 
attention as an example of the sort of bill that 
can now pass the Senate is the parcels-post law, 
under which the Postmaster - General has lately 
ordered a reduction of rates and increase in the 
size of packages to be carried. 

Mr. Bur teson’s authority to issue this order is 
questioned. He acts under a of the 
parcels-post law which reads as follows: 


The classification of articles mailable as well as 
the weight limit, the rates of postage, zone or zones 
and other conditions of mailability under this act if 
the Postmaster-General shall find on experience that 
they or any of them are such as te prevent the ship- 
ment of articles desirable or to permanently render 
the cost of the service greater than the receipts of 
the revenue therefrom, he is hereby authorized, 
subject to the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after investigation, to reform from 
time to time such classification, weight limit, rates, 
zone or zones or conditions or either, in order to 
promote the service to the public or to insure the 
receipts of revenue from such service adequate to pay 
the cost thereof. 


section 


The Post-oficee Department considers that un- 
der this section Mr. Burireson has power to act. 
But will not Mr. Bacon admit that an expert law- 
drafter could have made improvements in that 
It ought not to’ be necessary to tie a 
string at the opening of a section of a statute, 
and keep the string in your hand as you proceed 
through it, for fear of getting lost. 


section 2 


The Parcels-post Order 

Some Senators, it seems, object to Mr. BurLESoN’s 
order. The order reduces rates for parcels in the 
first and second zones (within one hundred and 
fifty miles of the point of mailing), and increases 
the maximum of weight from: eleven to twenty 
pounds. In the first zone the present rate is five 
cents for the first pound and one cent for each 
additional pound. The reduction rate ordered is 
five cents for the first pound and one cent for 
each additional two pounds. So in the second 
zone the charge of five cents for the first pound is 
retained, but the charge for additional pounds is 
reduced from three cents to one cent. That would 
mean very cheap carriage for small parcels for 
short distances. It would cover, for example, the 
whole suburban district of New York-and the dis- 
trict in which sojourns by much the greater part 
of the multitude that leaves New York in summer. 
And for all other centers of population it would 
mean the like. It is objected that to undertake 
this business would make a great deficit in the 
Post-office Department. Perhaps so, at first. That 
is matter for calculation and estimate. But it 
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will hardly be disputed that the post-office will 
be able to handle parcels profitably at much lower 
rates than the express companies can, and these 
proposed reductions are a natural step toward the 


larger usefulness with a view to which the 
parcels post was started. 
The ‘‘Saturday Review” and Other Thoughts 

What most of us know about the London 


“Saturday Review” is that it holds the record 
for reprobation of all things American. It is to 
smile at that—now, but time was when it was 
irritating. 

It was announced the other day that at the end 
of August the “Saturday” is to have a new 
editor, A. H. Hopcr giving place to Hon. Grrvase 
Becket, M.P., the paper’s chief proprietor. Not 
so very long ago—forty years, say—such a change 
would have been an event. Now it is a piece of 
news, and not momentous, though interesting to 
those who recall the great renown of the paper, of 
which Mr. James Bryce has said there never was 
a journal that enlisted so much and such varied 
talent as the “Saturday” did between 1855 and 
1863. 

We quote from a London letter about it to the 
“Evening Post” that recalls some of the con- 
tributors whom Mr. Bryce had in mind,—Gotp- 
win Situ, Epwarp Aucustus FREEMAN, JOHN 
RicuarD GREEN, WiLLIAM VERNON Harcourt, Lord 
Rospert Cectt (afterward Marquis of Salisbury), 
CuarLtes Henry Pearson, Cuartes and Epwarp 
Bowen, FitzsamMes and Lesiie STEPHEN, and 
Henry Maine—a dazzling list, certainly. Behind 
them, and scores of other contributors, many of 
them men of distinction, was an editor, Joun 
Dovucias Cook, who never wrote an article in the 
paper himself, but was rated by good authority 
as the most remarkable journalist of his century. 
He was able to give his paper power and distinc- 
tion; to make numbers of brilliant men of various 
politics more than willing to write for it. 


Machinery in Journalism 

It is rather interesting to speculate what a man 
of Cook’s gifts would be at in journalism if he 
were in the active and aggressive stage of life 
to-day. Where would he see his readers and buyers 
and advertisers and in what sort of a journalistic 
vehicle would he approach them? Not, presum- 
ably, in a “Saturday Review.” Periodicals of that 
type seem like the horse-drawn carriages that per- 
sist in the automobile age. It is disputed whether 
horses and the vehicles they draw are going out 
altogether or not. We hear that at Newport there 
is some reaction in favor of them. They have a 
quality that the motor-cars lack. They have 
neither the speed nor the long-distance abilities 
of the machines, but to certain people they afford 
satisfactions that motor-ears do not. And so of 
periodicals. Those of the new style are products 
of improved machinery, and have enormous circu- 
lations which the old-style papers cannot approach, 
and revenues with which they cannot compete in 
the market for talent. And yet between them and 
old-style products like the “Saturday ” there is 
much of the difference that one feels between a 


wonderful machine like the automobile and a 
generated and natural-born creature like the 
horse. 


The periodicals made by machinery for uni- 
versal consumption do not taste equally good to all 
consumers. Some readers turn from them hungry, 
as from package foods and “canned goods,” and 
hunt about for a pabulum with more flavor. They 
make a fuel now of sawdust, but it is not adver- 
tised yet (though it may be sold) as a successful 
food. 


How Many Readers? 

Nevertheless, the best of the periodicals for the 
million have the same sort of success as the auto- 
mobiles and deserve it almost as much, for they 
do their business with wonderful efficiency, and 
show some merits of very high value. Given a 
good thought they can give it a marvelous distri- 
bution and set it working in a multitude of minds. 
And yet one wonders whether Joun Dovucias 
Coox, the unrivaled editor, would turn his hand 
to the making of them if he were in the game now. 

Mrs. CornettA Comer argued the other day in 
the “ Atlantic Monthly ” that a woman ought not 
to have a larger house than her personality could 
pervade. Possibly it does not really pay an editor 
to have for his publication more readers than his 
personality can reach. It may reach a great many 
if there is enough of it, but beating up the 
bushes for readers who do not naturally belong to 
him may be a mistake. 

The natural answer to that would be that he 
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ekes out and extends his own personality by the 
personalities of the contributors whom he attracts. 
And so he may, and indeed must. Nevertheless, it 
seems to have been Joun Doucias Cook, the man 
who never wrote, who made the “Saturday Re- 
view ” great, and without him all his famous con- 
tributors could not have done it. And doubtless 
Cook would make something great in journalism 
to-day if he were alive to put his hand to it. But 
what would it be? A general must have soldiers 
who ean fight, but we are apt to think and speak 
of the general as the man who wins or loses the 
battle. And about that usually we are right. 


Two Artists Equally Ignored 

Joun W. ALEXANDER mentioned the other day, 
as a discouraging sign of our attitude toward art, 
the careless and ignorant comments of American 
papers on the death of Gaston La Toucur. There 
was real feeling in our eminent painter’s indigna- 
tion that his eminent French fellow-artist should 
be dismissed with absolutely nothing but the in- 
formation that “he had several times exhibited 
at the Salon!” A man whose work has well- 
nigh made important exhibitions! Farther on, 
Mr. ALEXANDER is equally indignant at the new 
and sapient tariff duty to protect him and his 
fellows from men like La Toucur. “TI will con- 
fess,” he declares, “to a completely hopeless feel- 
ing in finding this utterly indefensible and un- 
ealled-for protection of our artists included in 
this revision.” 

The gentlemen responsible for this “ protection ” 
apparently know about as much of Joun W. ALEx- 
ANDER as they do of Gaston La ToucHeE. 


Strike News 

The silk-workers’ strike at Paterson is over for 
the present (strikers beaten); the Pope’s Swiss 
guards struck and most of them were discharged ; 
the convicts at Sing-Sing have had one or two 
strikes lately, but none were discharged. 

The Paterson strike will go into the record, and 
have its effect, one way or the other—or perhaps 
both ways—in the end. 

Sing-Sing prison has been so abundantly adver- 
tised of late as an uncomfortable place and un- 
suitable for men to live in, that disturbances there 
seem not unnatural. Set it down to the credit of 
Governor Suuzer that he has stimulated disturb- 
ance, not in the prisons of New York State, but 
about them. There needed to be that disturbance. 
Our prisons have been in a bad way. They have 
needed advertisement and attention. They have 
had the advertisement (to which the convicts seem 
disposed to contribute) and they are getting the 
attention. 

Mr. Biake, the Governor’s prison investigator, 
complains of censure that has followed his labors 
because he made some charges of grafting which 
he could not substantiate. No doubt he was less 
judicial and more sensational than he should have 
been, but the more important of his stories. and 
charges, those relating to improper treatment of 
prisoners, over-crowding, and bad living condi- 
tions, have never been successfully denied so far 
as we have noticed. 





The Health of School Children 

In Buffalo, the last week in August, will be held 
the fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene, described as the most ambitious move- 
ment ever attempted for improving the health 
and efficiency of school children. 


The congress is in distinguished hands. Its 
president is Dr. Cuartes W. Extor. Its vice- 


presidents are Dr. Wetcu, of Johns Hopkins, and 
Dr. Waxcort, of the Harvard Corporation and the 
Massachusetts Board of Health. Its list of hon- 
orary vice-presidents and its executive committee 
includes a score of names of high authority in 
education and hygiene. Dr. Story, the secretary 
of the executive committee, says: 


The main emphasis in the plans for this Congress is 
being laid upon the ways and means of supplying the 
important facts of school hygiene to those people who 
will use them. An energetic campaign is being organ- 
ized for the purpose of bringing the objects of the Con- 
gress to the attention of public-spirited citizens in 
every community in the United States and Canada. 
It is hoped that a wide membership may be secured 
through which the published Proceedings of this inter- 
national enterprise may be distributed to a great many 
communities. If this membership can be made up of 
people who are interested in improving their local 
school conditions it will go a long way toward bring- 
ing to the officials of the Congress a realization of 
their ideal. 


The programme of the Congress and other in- 
formation about it will be found in Mr. THomp- 
son’s letter on page 5, this issue of the WEEKLY. 





Pardon 

As one gropes one’s way blindly through existence 
there are certain exercises of the spirit forced so often 
upon one, that they become as necessary as breathing 
or drinking water; a vital part of the daily make-up 
of living. The most important of these is finding our 
happiness in love and admiration of our fellow-man 
and perhaps the next in importance and frequency is 
lightly pardoning him. For man is a blind, dull, 
blundering creature, and if one thinks in large his- 
toric periods it is not so long since he has learned to 
stand on his hind legs and bethink himself of justice 
and kindliness and understanding. It is hardly fair 
to blame him if from time to time he reverts to the 
primordial thought of food, shelter, selfyprotection. 
These are older needs. If one loved an oyster, by 
chance, one would be intelligent enough not to resent 
his sucking his shell close when we attempt to in- 
trude the opening knife-point. It is hardly more in- 
telligent to resent the sudden limit of another’s com- 
prehension. It might well be easier to love a nobler 
being, but in default of such it is well to love what 
there is to love in man—with all his timidities, stu- 
pidities, egoisms, and innate limitations. Man, after 
all, is what one has to love, and to continue doing so 
one has to be very flexible in pardoning. To stiffen 
one’s back and say: “ This thing, at last, I shall not 
pardon! Here at this point I make my stand!” is 
no more than to take refuge in one’s own limitations. 

The fact remains firm, that one, too, is human and 
atomic; inhabiting the same world as our discarded 
friend; compact, too, of like desires and impulses and 
egoisms, and in the end a fragment of that same mass 
of solid humanity which can not be really broken. 

We may pick our way deftly through the throng, 
choosing to be allied to those who make life easiest 
for us—but we do not expand and grow by this 
process. The old question will come up, again and 
again, as we emerge with the well-dressed throng from 
the rich church, whether it is really more worth while 
to be numbered with these or with the down-trodden 
in the slums or the convicts in dark cells—out of the 
sun. Where are we,closest to the divine Creator of 
the whole? “I was in prison,” said One whom all 
the respectable of his day despised and rejected. 

We walk blindly enough in a given mold of pur- 
suits, convictions, habits, inheritances, surroundings, 
prejudices—and nothing is sillier than to show pride 
in these. The spirit is really hardly cognizant of 
them—mere bodily forms as they are. It is as if the 
plaster cast into which the wax is poured to take 
shape and become the model of the enduring marble, 
the plaster cast fit only to be broken up by hammers 
when its evanescent use is over—should suddenly be- 
come proud and think of itself as the statue. Only 
the enduring life of the spirit, only what remains 
behind us, of our thought and faiths when the plaster 
mold of earthly conditions is broken, counts as 
reality. 

Meanwhile, as we walk through life, a world is 
being created by our written and spoken words; 
created by our beauty or ugliness of face and gesture; 
hy our thoughts and actions and a thousand minor 
motions of the soul, For as we move and breathe our 
being spreads about us our world—beautiful or ugly. 

Is it not well to know, too, that all one sees and 
thinks and believes proceeds from the heart and is 
given its form by the mind and is the ultimate evi- 
dence of oneself? The world we spread about us is 
but the shadowy reflection of one’s eternal self, com- 
ing to us through the ages, ever reappearing and en- 
trapping us anew? Even as it is with us, so also 
is it with the one we think of as not ourselves. He, 
tco, is struggling to meet his eternal self, and if in the 
effort he strays and makes errors upon errors, what 
is there to do but pardon and then laugh? For to 
pardon seriously is an impertinence, implying a fool- 
ish belief in one’s plaster mold. The slave can be 
no friend because his timidities bind him round and 
he ceases to give at the point where friendship be- 
gins; but even so the self-righteous and complacent 
can have no friend because his love of himself is an 
insult. Laughers, those who think lightly of light 
things, those who never mistake the transient for 
the eternal, are real friends and they pardon lightly, 
without too much thought. When man begins to 
create himself he sees what he chooses to see and 
what reflects himself; before that he sees only what 
he must. But once he recognizes himself, he knows, 
too, how little stress need be laid upon transient and 
casual happenings, Beyond all these there is no 
breaking of ties; no divorce annuls a marriage; no 
quarrel undoes a friendship, What belongs together 
floats surely back into place; what is bound remains 
beund, inexhaustibly united; ever continuous; even 
though we may have missed the temporary signifi- 
cance and solace. 


Because the starry lightenings and the life 
Of all this universe which is our home 

Weave round each soul a web of mortal strife, 
Hard is its speech and slow to come. 


As to one waking. from a lonely dream 
The friendly taper dwindles to a star, 

So to each man, men’s faces distant seem— 
Their dearest words sound faint and very far. 


Daily we pass, like shadows in dreamland 
And careless answer in the old, curt tone, 
Till Death breaks suddenly between us, and 
With a great cry, we know we have not known! 
Louise CoLLIER WILLCOXx. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Correspondence 


SCHOOL HYGIENE 
New York, June 21, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The Fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene, and the first to be held in America, at 
Buffalo, August 25th-30th, according to an announce- 
ment of the executive committee, will be by far the 
most elaborate effort yet made in this country toward 
getting the problem of school hygiene before the 
world.* The first International Congress was held at 
Nuremberg in 1904, the second at London in 1907, the 
third at Paris in 1910. 

The objects of the Buffalo congress are: 

To bring together men and women interested in the 
health of school children. 

To organize a program of papers and discussions 
covering the field of school hygiene. 

To assemble a school exhibit representing the best 
that is being done in schcol hygiene. 

To secure a commercial exhibit of practical and 
educational value te school people. 

To publish the proceedings of this Congress and 
distribute them to each member. 

In addition there is a plan on foot to effect a per- 
manent organization for the purpose of carrying out 
school- hygiene reforms in all the individual com- 
munities in this country, if not all over the world. 

One of the interesting features of the congress will 
be the presence of delegates representing the com- 
munity interest in school hygiene, including those ap- 
pointed by mayors and governors, by women’s clubs, 
by school boards, boards of health, by mothers’ con- 
gresses and charity organization societies and boards 
of trade. Their help is being solicited, with a view 
in organizing the community in a campaign of school- 
hygiene reform. 

The program committee announces a pregram of 
two hundred and fifty papers ‘and fifteen symposiums, 
taking up hygiene from the following points of view: 

The hygiene of school buildings, grounds material 
and up-keep. 

The hygiene of school administration and schedule. 

Medical, hygienic, and sanitary supervision in 
schools. 

The contributors to the program make up a notable 
list of speakers: college presidents and professors; 
state, city, and county commissioners of education; 
teachers and superintendents of public schools; 
medical college professors; state, county, and city 
health officers; physicians in private practice, engi- 
neers, and architects. 

Special discussions are being arranged on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

School Feeding, arranged by the Committee on 
School Feeding of the American Home Economies 
Society. . 

Oral Hygiene; arranged by National Mouth Hy- 
giene Association. 

Sex Hygiene, arranged by the American Federation 
of Sex Hygiene. 

Conservation of Vision in School Children, ar- 
ranged by the Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 

Health Supervision of University Students, ar- 
ranged by Dr. Mazyck P. Ravenel, University of Wis- 
consin, 

School Illumination, arranged by the Society of 
Illuminating Engineers, 

Relation between Physical Education and School 
Hygiene, arranged by the American Physical Eduea- 
tion Association. 

Tuberculosis among School Children, arranged by 
the Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Physical Education and College Hygiene, arranged 
hy the Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges. 

The Binet-Simon Test, arranged by Professor Ter- 
man, Stanford University. 

The Mentally Defective Child, arranged by Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Various citizens’ committees of Buffalo are ar- 
ranging an elaborate entertainment for the benefit of 
visiting delegates. There will be receptions and a 
grand ball, a pageant of school children, and excur- 
sion trips to the great industrial plants of Buffalo 
and to the scenic wonders of Niagara Falls. The Boy 
Scouts will act as official guides. 

Delegates will attend from every college and uni- 
versity of nete in this country, from other leading 
ecucational and hygienie institutions and organiza- 
tions, and from every country in which an active in- 
terest is being shown in the welfare of school children, 
which includes all the leading nations of the world. 

The congress is open to all persons interested in 
school hygiene upon the payment of a fee of five dol- 
lars. Application for membership should be sent to 
Dr. Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New 
York, New York City. 

President Wilson has accepted the honorary office 
of patron of the congress. The president of the con- 
gress is Mr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University. 
The vice-presidents are Dr. William H. Welch, of 
Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 
president of the recent International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography, and chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health. 

I am, sir, 
C. S. THompson, 
College of City of New York. 


THE DESKS OUT 
BALTIMORE, MD., 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—It is rather interesting to note that the doing 
away with desks and substituting benches for them in 
the House of Representatives illustrates in a smal! 
way a change our system of government seems to be 
undergoing. Roughly speaking, a change from what 
President Wilson has termed a Congressional system, 
or the system of government that this country has had, 
to a Parliamentary system, or the system of govern- 
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ment that is to be found in England and throughout 
her self-governing colonies. Discussions have become 
more and more frequent as to the advisability of giv- 
ing members of the Cabinet seats in Congress, allow- 
ing them to defend their proposals there and forcing 
them to answer questions put to them on the floor of 
the House as in British parliaments—a scheme strong- 
ly advocated by Mr. Perry Belmont in an able article 
recently published in “ The North American Review.” 

Both Messrs. Taft and Wilson are urgently in favor 
of the intreduction of a budget instead of the present 
method of chaotic and haphazard money or finance 
bills. The tariff bill has been introduced as an “ Ad- 
ministration Measure,” which is nothing more or less 
than a modification of the government measure of 
the Parliamentary system, and President Wilson’s 
practice of reading messages to Congress may lead to 
a still closer linking of the executive and legislative 
branches, one of the fundamental characteristics of 
that system. 

In March it was proposed that the leaders of the 
two parties should have regular seats, a mild Govern- 
ment and front Opposition bench arrangement, which 
led some M. C. to state that he was opposed to at- 
tempts to make Congress a copy of the House of Com- 
mons. Of course, this tendency in our methods of 
government to change from the Congressional to what 
one might term a limited Parliamentary system, is 
not new, but to-day it is beginning to show itself on 
the surface, and it is probable that this tendency will 
be accelerated owing to the fact that President Wilson, 
both: as teacher and author, has shown himself to be 
an admirer of the Parliamentary system and a man 
keenly cognizant of many of the faults attendant on 
our present plan of government. 

That a more intimate association twixt the execu 
tive and legisiative and centralization of authority 
with the simplification that of necessity accompanies 
it, is a good thing few will be prepared to deny. For 
it makes it easier for the average citizen to take a 
watchful, intelligent interest in the actions of Con- 
gress, the President, and his Cabinet. 

In President Wilson’s words it may bring about, as 
a consequence, an intergration which will substitute 
statesmanship for government by mass-meeting. 

I am, sir, 
H. C. Brack. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE IN BRAZIL 


Rio pE JANEIRO, January 23, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Have just read in vour issue of December 21, 
1912, the article by Mr. Harper Peddicord on the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. I most heartily agree with him in all 
his statements and opinions. He says the United 
States has received only “ malignant hatred” in re- 
turn for all her good-will and protection as offered 
and exercised in that doctrine. The phrase is weil 
put. These peoples, for the most part, do not under- 
stand the meaning cf the doctrine; they have nothing 
in all their system or life that can give them a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of it, therefore cannot under 
stand it; and what is more, they do not want to under- 
stand it. The whole trend of their press articles is to 
the effect that the United States is waiting like a 
greedy vulture to swoop down and gobble up the whole 
continent at the first opportunity. 

Unfortunately, also, the foreigners, many of whom 
are of our own Anglo-Saxon blood, and ought to know 
better, feed and foster that anti-American antipathy— 
as you will see from the enclosed clippings from the 
“ Brazilian Review.” 

I have long felt, and feel it more so than ever now, 
that, with such a feeling universal and growing, the 
Lest, wisest, and most diplomatie policy the United 
States could adopt would be, without allowing our 
friendship, our loyalty, or our kindly interest in any 
of these nations to abate in the least—that would be 
dishonorable—quietly to withdraw from the now anti- 
quated and obnoxious Monroe doctrine and allow 
events to take their own course; at least until a dif- 
ferent course would be appreciated and until they shall 
have learned the unselfish sentiment at the heart of 
all our actions and intentions in their behalf, 

Most sincerely yours, 
Cuas. A. Lone. 


A WREATH OF PARSLEY 


To the Editor of Herper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Before the memory of the Astor House has 
faded out of the minds of men, I beg to lay a wreath 
of parsley on its honored counter. For three genera- 
tions it stood for substantial American victuals. 
Who that partook can ever forget its honest roast 
beef, its mealy potatoes, flagons of brown ale? All 
the food was good. There was bean porridge 0’ 
Tuesdays. on the strength of which one man could 
smite a thousand. Then the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land boiled dinner (yes, marm; a real boiled dinner) 
on Wednesdays that was glorious provender for the 
sturdy ones who could assimilate it; and on Fridays 
the fish chowder from the veritable recipe of Daniel 
Webster himself. When I was a lad they told me the 
origin of the recipe just as the waiter placed before 
me a deep plate of the steaming chowder more aro- 
inatic and enticing than the groves of Araby. Up to 
that moment the godlike Daniel had always been to 
me a sort of abstraction, a sort of majestic voice 
rumbling through the corridors of history: “ Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
But the first whiff of that chowder-bouquet, swiftly 
followed by the ingestion of the first spoonful of the 
chowder itself, wrought a revolution. The godlike 
Daniel became a real, human man, a man with tastes 
and appetites like the rest of us—and a marvelous 
knack of composing a chowder. They were splendid 
focds all, sustenance for real men, men with the 
punch, men of deeds. 

I am, sir, 
Wak. 3, 
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Mrs. Norman’ Whitehouse starting 
on a ride in her motor runabout 








AT THE HORSE SHOW 
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John Nicholas Brown, the richest boy in 
the world, at a Newport garden party 
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The Ladies Four-in-hand Driving Club on a coach- 
ing run through Westchester. On the front seat 
is Morris Hawlett, the instructor of the club 
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Mrs. la Grande Gustwald in an impro- 


vised carriage on the Southampton beach 














Mrs. Godfrey Preece with her “‘ morning- 
glory’? parasol at Narragansett Pier 




















YORK NEWSBOYS ON A TEN-CENT EXCURSION 




















Sleeping on the beaches at Coney Island. On hot nights thousands 
of New York City’s poorer population take refuge on these beaches 











Working girls dancing to phonograph music at one of the summer 
camps near Kingston, New York, where the girls spend their vaca- 
tions camping out in old horse-cars, at a cost of four dollars a week 














The packed shore front of Coney 
Island on Saturday afternoon 
























When the fireman turns on the 
plugs to relieve the water-pressure 





THE WARD OF 
“MULLIN 


OWN was used to the 
strange driftwood of 
civilization picked up 


by the stage on its 
long journey across 


the desert and depos- 


ited within its sophisticated / 
‘ borders. ‘There had been the / ree 
Ji 


parrot, the tag of whose cage {7 


was lost, and who lived to be- / /// 

come a solid citizen and estab- 777. 

lish a new. standard in ex- T/ / 

pletives. It had seen a peer of /// / 

the realm arrive in a red_ bed- UA See: if. 
quilt and a Cambridge accent, // // f 

after his camping outfit had 4 // 
been burned on an etk hunt. And / SAS 
now old Chugg had brought in M/i fh /\VY/ 


the horses on the rocking gallop | / é / R/) 
that presaged something else /\ ‘| /\ i 
/ / P- 


worth while. They were inside 


the stage, these latest- “speci- 
ments ”; and regarding them im- / 


partially, one wondered how they / 
could have come so far without // 
getting lost, or if, indeed, they 

had not intended to go some- 

where and wound up in 
Town by mistake. The captain 
of the expedition was an old 
man with a face that would al- 
ways be trustful, always young, 
and in all probability always 
on the outlook for his next 
meal. Country districts are ac- 
quainted with him as the man 
who asks permission to drink at 
the pump after he has failed to 
sell the patent tack-hammer and 
can-opener. 

His brother in arms was a lit- 
tle boy who might have been 
large for four or small for six; 
he was the kind of child that old 
wives called “ peaked,” ‘and he 
seemed to carry in that small, 
sweet countenance all the world- 
ly knowledge that his father 
lacked. Town, rallying to the 
principal event of the day,—the 
arrival of the stage,—summed up the travelers with a 
glance of dismal sophistication as: ‘Old fool mar- 
ried late in life, wife dead, coming West to seek for- 
tune. Boy none too intimate with regular meals.” 

And the suramary of Town did credit to its powers of 
divination. Having journeyed to the end of the stage 
route, the wayfarers seemed incapable of further 
initiative, and stood about rather helplessly, watch- 
ing the horses being unhitched and furtively taking 
stock of the old inhabitants. To Chugg’s inquiry of 
where they were going and a general recommenda- 
tion of the Angel House as an exemplary family 
hotel, old Martin had replied with constitutional in- 
decision that he did not know, and that they would 
walk about a little before making up their minds. 
“That’s a pair to be at large.” the stage-driver ad- 
dressed the local forum; “the little ’un ought to be 
im an old gentlemen’s home, and the old ’un in an 
infant asylum.” 


else, 





T did not take the travelers long to see the sights 
of Town; and, beyond the sordid grasp of things 
visible on every side, peak after peak of the towering 
range, blue on blue, till they melted into the eternal 


snows. “Son, look at that!” Martin pointed to a 
sign over a dilapidated wooden building, and Ab- 


salom—that was actually the child’s name—spelled, 
with all the pangs of the orthographic novice: ‘ T-h-e 
M-o-u-l-i-n R-o-u-g-e H-o-t-e-]_ F-o-r_ G-e-n-t-l-e-m-e-n 
O-n-l-y.” 

“Good!” 

“What does it mean, papa 

“Tt seems to be some sort of foreign hotel that’s 
opposed to ladies.” 

“ Why don’t it like ’em?”’ 

“Maybe they require too much waiting on.” 

“Why do they quire waiting on?” 

Martin considered; then Absalom saved the sit- 
uation for his father, as he often did, by asking 
another question: ‘ 

“ Papa, ain’t we gentlemen?” 

Martin looked down at the little figure in the 
vizored cap and checked shawl. “We are if we do 
what’s right,” he answered, trying to live up to the 
high standards of parenthood that he had set himself. 

“Tf we do what’s right, will they take us in at the 
hotel where they don’t take ladies?” 

“ Now, ain’t that a splendid idea! A quiet hotel— 
no fuss, no feathers; just the place for a couple of 
steady-going old fellows like us, ain’t it, boy?” 

“Papa, I’d like to take my shawl off before we 
go in; they mightn’t think 1 was a gentleman if I 
wore it.” 

The Moulin Rouge, known locally as the “ Mullin 
Rudge,” was one of those hybrid institutions that in 
a pioneer community are called upon to play many 
parts. On the lower floor “ Boston Charlie” dealt 
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‘One wondered how they could have come so far without getting lost” 


faro; and convenient to this enterprise—that the 
winners might crown their success and the losers 
temper their loss—Mr. James Balch presided over his 
bar. Back of the bar was the dance-hall, and across 
a passageway that separated it from these more or 
less material precincts was the hotel office. 

It seemed to the travelers, the first evening of 
their sojourn at the Mullin Rudge, that the absence 
of ladies had no appreciable effect on its gaiety. The 
piano, despite age and the furious pace set for it at 
the dance-hall, displayed febrile energies that were 
amazing. About nine o’clock it had an attack of 


nerves, lost all control of itself, and was still babbling. 


incoherently when Martin, with Absalom’s small hand 
in his, dropped off to sleep. The explanation of the 
unusual demonstration that greeted Martin’s arrival 
lay in the fact that the proprietor of the more 
respectable Angel House, feeling keenly the slight im- 
posed upon him by a family man, had sent a few 
of the noisiest of his patrons over to the Mullin 
Rudge to make things merry. 

The joke seemed rather on the jokers next morning, 
when Martin greeted them with an _ old-fashioned 
how, saying, in answer to inquiries, that they had had 
a fine night and enjoyed the music till they had 
dropped off. And Absalom, joining the group about 
the pigeonholes after his father had gone to the door for 
a breath of air, inquired, with his most winning smile, 
if “they had lovely music like that every night?” 

“Do you like music?” Mr. Balch asked. 

“Yes, I like it when it isn’t sad; but sometimes 
when my papa wouldn’t sell a tack-hammer ’n’ any- 
thing all day, and we didn’t have any supper, we 
didn’t like to hear parlor-organs play.” 

‘I suppose you have come West to seek your for- 
tune?” Mr. Skidmore inquired, with the pardonable 
curiosity of the boniface regarding the resources of 
his patrons. 

“We’re going to get awful rich out here, my papa 
and me—and I’m going to school, an’ papa’s going to 
have his shoes half-soled, an’ lots o’ nice things when 
we find the gold mine.” 


ARTIN joining the group at this rather inauspi- 

cious moment, a glance at his shoes was inevitable, 
and confirmed the onlookers’ suspicions that the gold 
mine could not be discovered too quickly. 

“Perhaps some of you gentlemen could tell me,” 
began, the old man in his deprecatory voice, “ where 
I could get a few particulars about a famous gold 
mine in your neighborhood, called, if I am not mis- 
taken, the ‘Lost Shoshone.’ My little son and IL 
have traveled West with the intention of prospecting 
for that mine.” 

They looked at him a moment to see if he meant it, 
or if perhaps he was not replying in kind to their 
pranks of the night before. No; the childish old 
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face beamed with enthusiasm; 
the confidence of age, vague, yet 
full of extravagant hope, deter- 
minedly sought the phantom. 

A man, with certain qualifica- 
tions for solid citizenship that 
seemed to entitle him to taking 
matters in hand, stepped up. 
“Would you like to have me 
drive you around, you and the 
kid, and point out the objects of 
interest?” 

“You are very kind, sir; but 
the mine—lI feel 1 have no time 
to lose.” 

“Well, I reckon there’s all the 
time in the calendar to lose 
huntin’ for the Lost Shoshone. 
You get into my buckboard and 
Vl show you some dozen or so 
of her alleged addresses.” 

Meanwhile two ladies dropped 
into the hotel office, and, avail- 
ing themselves of the most com- 
fortable chairs, began to talk 
amiably to the group lounging 
about the dusty pigeonholes. Not 
being devoid of a certain pride of 
manhood, Absalom had _ experi- 
enced a thrill of gratified vanity 
when—notwithstanding the han- 
dicap of the checked shawl—he 
had stood the test of admission 
to the “hotel for gentlemen 
only.” And it seemed to him 
“no fair” that those without 
the pale of the favored sex 
should intrude. Nevertheless, he 
bore with the questions they 
asked, compliant with that ritual 
of polite interrogation thought 
proper in addressing a little boy. 
He, in turn, then felt that it was 
only “ manners ” to show a simi- 
lar interest in their affairs. 

“Are you a lady?” he asked 
the one they called Birdie. 

“Sure!” she answered, with 
convincing brevity. He thought 
the matter of her ladyhood over 
for quite two minutes before asking, with the discon- 
certing literalness of childhood, “ Then what makes 
you come here?” 

For a moment or two she reddened under the red, 
then laughed: ‘Oh, you mean that old sign outside. 
Well, I ain’t stoppin’ here—I only dropped in on 
my way downtown for a flyin’ visit.” 

“Then, if you’re a lady, you can pay a flyin’ visit— 
it’s allowed?” 

“Oh, yes, it’s allowed. 
here; we put up with a lot.” 
serio-comie air was inimitable. 

“T don’t believe I’'d come here if I was a lady,” 
Absalom announced solemnly. “1d go to a hotel that 
was for ladies only.” 


We got no end o’ patience 
Mr. Matt Skidmore’s 


HIS evoked such peals of laughter—particularly on 

the part of Birdie’s companion, who was not pretty 
like Birdie, but old and had long teeth—that the 
boy felt uncomfortable. She continued to tease Birdie 
till—O strange, unaccountable way of the debarred 
sex—the girl burst into tears. Now, Absalom might 
not know why grown people laughed at things that 
were not funny at all, but he knew all about tears, 
and was sorry that the pretty lady was unhappy 
enough to shed them. He hesitated an embarrassed 
second or two, then whispered in her ear, so that 
the others could not hear: ‘ Please don’t cry and 
I'll give you my checked shawl.” 

But Birdie was apparently beyond the reach of such 
consolation, and continued to cry—* for pure effect,” 
as he heard the lady with the long teeth say. Absalom 
did not particularly cherish his checked shawl, but 
he did value, above all his earthly possessions, the 
little skull-cap with the vizor in which he had trav- 
eled West. He withdrew the treasure from his pocket, 
and set it with pride on the girl’s head. 

“Please don’t cry any more. See; I’ve given you 
my cap—my traveling-cap!” he repeated, his voice 
breaking a little as the full force of his sacrifice 
presented itself, perched jauntily on the girl’s yellow 
hair. Birdie, whose emotions seemed as responsive to 
a turn as a key to a lock, laughed as easily as she 
had cried, giving her eyes a final dab with a hand- 
kerchief smelling strongly of perfume. ‘The lady 
with the long teeth seemed in an ill humor at the 
turn things had taken. “Oh, I’d leave a poor kid 
his cap,” she said; “I wouldn’t just charm away 
everything I e’d lay my hands on.” 

Mr. James Balch, whose trained ear caught in this 
the distant rumble of a storm, said something about “a 
little refreshment on me.” And the company, with the 
exception of Absalom and Birdie, who said she was 
not thirsty, filed into the adjoining room. 

“ Here’s your cap, kiddie; just as much obliged 

“Td ruther you’d keep it,” Absalom remarked, with 
princely generosity but imperfect truth, 
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“It’s too little for me, an’ I’ve got two real stylish 
hats, besides; but I ain’t goin’ to forget that you 
wasn’t bluffin’ when you offered it, see?” 

“What makes ’em call you Birdie?’ the youthful 
inquisitor demanded. ‘“ That’s a funny name.” 

“My real name’s Mary, but 1 don’t think that’s 
got any ‘go’ to it, do you?” 

“*Go,’” repeated Absalom vaguely. 

“Well, just ‘go’—style, snap—see 

“Sounds foolish to me.” Absalom had the sniall 
boy’s scorn of pet names. “I'd ruther call you Mary— 
it sounds like my aunt.” 

“ Well, I dunno as I want to sound like an aunt.” 
They looked at each other for a moment; in the pas- 
sageway they could hear the footsteps of Mr. Balch’s 
guests returning from the “treat.” ‘“ Yes, 1 guess 1 
do”—and she stooped to kiss him; but Absalom, who 
had a very young gentleman’s dislike of such manifes- 
tations, evaded the kiss and, crooking his little finger 
in hers,—that infantile symbol of friendship the world 
over,—said: “ Pardners.” 

The little ceremony was over before the group re- 
turned, headed by Mr. Balch, bearing a slice of stale 
Swiss cheese as a treat for Absalom; it was the most 
innocuous thing that the bar afforded and Mr. Balch 
was incorrigibly hospitable. ‘The young guest did not 
like the taste of his treat, and was glad it had so 
many holes that it left less to be eaten for “ manners.” 


“* Go’ where?” 
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N the hills, meanwhile, the solid citizen was telling 

a few wholesome truths to Martin about the mine. 
“* Now, this here Lost Shoshone, if she ever was found, 
is shore a mighty coy and reticent sort of mine. 
Yet, in the old days, every prospector that come into 
the country had the Lost Shoshone fever—had it bad, 
too. There were them nuggets, some of ’em big as a 
walnut, that old chief Rain-in-the-face had up to the 
reservation, and the old coyote would hand ’em out to 
you—let you get plumb drunk in the eyes looking at 
’em. Then he’d tell you the mine they come from be- 
longed to his people a long way back, and let on 
that he knowed where it was—and you'd give a 
drink—maybe, if you was soft, a dozen. It was all 
the same; a barrel couldn’t make him tell where the 
Lost Shoshone was hiding itself.” 

“ And were the nuggets genuine?” 

“Oh, weren’t they just!” 

Martin passed a shaking hand across his forehead. 
“T had no idea of the tremendous distances here,) or 
that to locate this mine I should have to travel over 
so much territory. I’m an old man, sir, but I’m going 
to have my try for it. I don’t care about it for my- 
self, but that little boy of mine, he ought to have 
his chance. He’s bright, and I don’t doubt he’d make 
a good living out of canvassing; that was my line, sir, 
but I don’t mind admitting to you, it don’t satisfy 
a father’s ambition.” 

“You don’t mean you’re going to waste time hunt- 
ing for the Lost Shoshone after what I’ve told you? 
It might be anywheres—it might be nowheres; there’s 
nothing bevond the word of a bunch of drunken Injuns 
that it ever existed.” 

“* But the nuggets—” the old man repeated. 

“Granting you the nuggets, but in all probability 
they came from a long way off, from the Pacific slope 
or the North. This here country’s been pretty well 
fine-tooth combed for the Lost Shoshone and she 
ain’t showed up yet.” 


HIS was the beginning of that mad quest which, 
as time went on, kept the old man away from his 
son for longer and longer periods. He bought a burro 
and a prospector’s outfit, and the hills saw more of him 
than Town. When the cattle and mining industries in 
the neighborhood failed, the fittest had left the town 
to its fate and had betaken themselves to more 
profitable pasturage, and the unfit clung with the 
tenacity of failure, waiting for something better to 
turn up. In its day, Town had bragged of many 
things; but a boy as an actual resident was a brand- 
new experience, and it is a miracle that in its parental 
enthusiasm Absalom was not hanged by the lariats, 
blown up by the cartridges, and trampled by the 
broncos which he was hourly given to “ play ” with. 
But Absalom as man about Town, with hosts of 
friends and a following that would have insured an 
election, was one thing, and Absalom aged six, crying 
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“The boy backed off. This wild creature bore no resemblance to his dear Mary”’ 


in the dark, afraid to go to bed when his father 
had failed to return from his phantom quest, was 
quite another. It was thus that his * pardner ” found 
him one evening, weeping disconsolately at the foot 
of the stairs, too wretched to finish the stick of 
“lickerish ” the clerk of the general store had given 
him. She didn’t say a word; only, gathering him 
into her arms, hurried up the rickety steps. She could 
not have told why she ran, nor put into words her 
dread that those invisible powers that seemed con- 
tinually to lie in wait to thwart her should steal the 
simple pleasure of putting the child to bed. But no 
one came to question her right, and she put him 
down and lighted the lamp. 

Absalom’s preparations for the night were as simple 
as those of a young robin; he removed an old 
1.0.0.F. badge with which he had been vaingloriously 
adorning himself for the last few days, and sought 
his couch. 

“Where’s your nighty?” Birdie demanded, 
maging through an absolutely empty bureau. 

“Oh, it’s all wore out a long time ago. I ’most al- 
ways take off my outside shirt to save it—but I sleep 
in all the rest.” 

“Would you like to have me make you a little 
nighty with a pocket in it?” 

* Deed I would. Aunt Chrissy used to make ’em for 
me; but she died, and papa sold the farm and came 
out here to find the mine. I say my prayers now.” 
Absalom’s supplications were the frankly personal de- 
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“* Are you a lady?’ Absalom asked the one they called ‘ Birdie’” 
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mands of childhood; he prayed for his father, the gold- 
mine, for a porter who had been kind to him on the 
train; he prayed for a razor to shave his beardless 
chin; and he prayed for Mary (he declined to call her 
Birdie) ; and lastly he prayed for himself. 


HE piano in the dance-hall below broke into runs 

and seales preparatory to the burst of sound that 
ushered in the evening’s entertainment. A little while, 
and the girl would be dancing in the smoky atmos- 
phere, drinking on commission stuff she hated the taste 
and smell of, but accepting it all grimly as part of 
the day’s work. But now the four walls shut it out, 
and she dawdled over the unusual experience of put- 
ting the child to bed, making believe to herself that 
she did this thing every night and that she was “ like 
other women.” Even when the boy was fast asleep 
she could not persuade herself to go, but lingered on, 
watching him. She stooped and kissed the hand of 
the sleeping child with an impulse womanly and good 
in spite of the scarlet of her mouth; then ran down- 
stairs to the glare of the lights and the din of the 
piano and the rhythmic beat of feet. 

Town was none the worse for a little generous mis- 
understanding on the part of the strangers. Instead 
of seeing it in all its dreary sophistication,—vicious, 
brutal, cheap,——Martin Traftle’s simple old eyes saw 
cenly growth, prosperity. and thriving industries. The 
vellow-haired ladies, with the vivid complexions that 
he charitably attributed to the high winds, were here 
in search of health, or because they enjoyed travel- 
ing—no reason was too absurd to be accepted. But 
Martin, so docile in everything else, was granite when 
it came to his “mine”; for the chimerical enterprise 
had become real to him already in imagination. As he 
rode through the hills, he was spending the phantom 
gold that lured and beckoned—Absalom should have 
his chance. Seeing that he knew no more of the trick 
of getting gold from the ground “than a coyote,” 
sometimes, if they felt amiable or had small boys of 
their own at home, fellow prospectors would tell him 
certain fundamental truths of the great game of hide- 
and-seek. The old man would listen with a far-away 
look in his eyes, and perhaps a week later the out- 
fit that had entertained him with food and wise 
geological dissertation would find him panning alkali 
dust with eager, quivering hands. 


INCE that first evening when Birdie had found 

Absalom erying on the stairs, she had put him to 
bed, with song and story, every night that his father 
was away. She had made him the nightshirt with the 
pocket—even two of them, so that he might have a 
change, like a scholar and a gentleman. Town re- 
garded her gradual absorption in the boy with amaze- 
ment, though no one dared jest with her on the sub- 
ject of her foster-motherhood after the day when Mr. 
Baleh—presuming on his position of professed admirer 
and willing fiancé, if he could ever save the price of 
the license—ventured an unfortunate sally in that 
direction. “TI declare, Birdie, you’ve gone plumb to 
the good since that kid struck Town; your dancin’ 
ain’t got no more spirit to it than if you was doin’ a 
day’s washin’.” 

“The day’s washin’ I’d enjoy, Jimmy Balch, would 
be washin’ my hands of you and your dance-hall and 
the busted gang that’s got nothin’ left but their grace- 
ful manner of paying compliments. I just wish to the 


THE 


OU who begin this sentence may not live 

to read its close. ‘There is a chance, one in 

three or four billions, that you will die 

in a second, by the tick of the watch. ‘The 

chair upon which you sit may collapse, the 

car in which you ride may collide, your 
heart may suddenly cease. Or you may survive the 
sentence and the article, and live twenty, fifty, eighty 
years longer. 


Betting on Your Life 


0 one knows the span of your life, and yet the 

insurance man is willing to bet upon it. What 
is life insurance but the bet of an unknown number 
of yearly premiums against the payment of the 
policy? You may fall from an airship the day after, 
and then the insurance company loses. Or, you may 
live and live and live, paying enough yearly premiums 
to erect fifty-story insurance buildings in the cities of a 
continent. The length of your individual life is a 
guess, but the insurance company bets on a sure 
thing, on the average death rate. 

Every city, every State, every community has a 
death ‘rate. Out of every thousand people, just so 
many will die each year. It is wonderfully sure and 
predictable. The death rate is high in some countries, 
as Russia, Hungary, Austria, Italy, Germany; low in 
others, as Norway, Sweden, Ireland, Denmark; in still 
other lands moderate, as in the United States, Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Switzerland. It depends on 
a great many things—on the birth rate, on sanita- 
tion, intelligence, peace and prosperity. The fact, 
however, that there is a more or less constant 
though changeable death rate, high, low or medium, 
shows that the life-term of large groups may be 
prophesied, and that certain deep-lying laws govern 
the length of our residence on this planet. 

In their chance of life men are not equally en- 
dowed. Your insurance man does not take you, 
as a commission merchant buys a bushel of number 
two spring wheat, without special inspection. If you 
have a weak heart, cramped and shallow lungs, poor 
physique, or mind below par; if you are a heavy 
drinker or come from a tuberculous father and a 
neurotic mother, instead of from healthy stock with 
a habit of long living, the company will refuse you. 
None need apply who is likely to live less than the 
average span of life. 

This average span is a thing in which we are all 
most curiously interested. We can not, and if we 
could we dare not, tear away the veil and learn the 
fateful day and hour when we individually shall 
cease. Yet, we do wish to know the average, prob- 
able, predictable life of us and our fellow-men. An 
octogenarian should not undertake a forty years’ 
task, nor a youth map out his life on the expecta- 
tion of dying at thirty. Whether our fellow-men 
die young or old means for you and me, for all of 
us, a low or a high civilization—an evil world or a 
good world. 

If our society can not maintain itself except by 
a deluge of births to make up for the ravages of 
death, if it consists of no veterans, but of millions 
of young men just managing to support their 
children, if the successive generations do not live 
long enough to more than pay for their upbringing, 
then the civilization is low and life in it is 
arduous and unworthy. A high death rate—other 
things taken into account—means carelessness, filth, 
ignorance, immorality, and social disorder; a low 
death rate—other things being equal—means absence 
of war, of epidemics and hard times; it means sani- 
tation, education, prosperity, peace, and social moral- 
ity. It is very good to live in a country where old 
men can live. 

Even individually, for iur own poor selves, we 
are interested. While each of us usually thinks of 
himself as always remaining this warm, sentient, 
sun-loving being, the shadowy sense of mortality re- 
mains. Our father lost his father, that father his, 
and as the grass grows only to be garnered, so gen- 
erations are born only to die, for the Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh away. Nor is our life a single 
strand running from birth to death, but one thread 
in a skein of many beloved lives. We want others 
to live, fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, and little 
children. We want our friends to live (perhaps also 
our enemies); we want the great men of America 
and the world to live, and also the little men, the 
every-day people who pass us on the street, whom we 
glance at unseeingly, and who then disappear. So 
long as we are what we are, children of the whole 
human race, we pray for our fellow-men to continue 
and live. How long will they live? 

If they are babies, they will not average so long 
a life as if older. ‘To be is a difficult task to 
the new-born, and from a fifth to a fourth, in some 
countries almost a third, die before their first birth- 
day. The average baby born to-day in some of our 
cities has less chance of living out the year and very 
much less chance of living out the next quarter than 
has his great-great-grandmother of ninety. Prob- 
ably since the world began, over one fourth of all 
human beings never finished that first perilous year, 
never learned to walk, to talk, to know consciously 
that they had been born. Yet, every day that the 
baby lives means a promise of many more days, and 
if your son reaches his first birthday, then his 


chance of life, according to certain Massachusetts 
tables, is fifty-three years. 

From one to nine the expectation or even chance 
of additional life, is from fifty to fifty-three years; 








SPAN OF LIFE 


BY WALTER E. WEYL 


on the first day you vote your chance is forty 
years; at thirty, you may count on thirty-four; at 
forty, on twenty-seven; at fifty, on twenty years; 
at sixty, on over fourteen years; at seventy, on nine 
years; at eighty, on five years and nine months, and 
at ninety, on three years and two months. At ninety- 
six, a man, according to the actuaries, is statistically 
dead and he receives his insurance. After a hun- 
dred there is no calculation of terrestrial after-life, for 
so few become centenarians that you can not make 
any general statements. 

“How long will you live?” depends thus on how 
long you have already lived. Your chance of addi- 
tional life, what is called your mean after-life, in- 
creases during the first year, and then through the 
seven ages of man it decreases; at first slowly, and 
then rapidly. Youth has more chance of life than 
crabbed age, and that is why in new countries and 
even on the frontier, the death rate is likely to be 
low, despite hardship, over-work, whisky, gambling, 
and army revolvers. In a civilized and settled com- 
munity, your chance depends on what you are, who 
you are, where vou are, what you do for a living 
and what sort of a living you get. 


The Preferred Sex 


F you want to live long, be a woman. In the lottery 

of life, women are favored with half a dozen more 
years than are men. Women die hard; they are the 
preferred stock of humanity. In every country more 
boys are born than girls, but boys and men lead 
shorter lives, and not on the principle of the good 
dying young. ‘There are many more old women 
than old men, and many more widows than widowers. 
Long life is a privilege and prerogative of woman. 

This greater “living” ability of woman, what is 
called her “ viability,” comes to her as a birthright. 
It is part of that mysterious heritage that lies in 
each baby’s clenched little fist and latent brain. 
Girl babies hold tighter to life than boy babies. When 
a girl grows up she does not become a soldier, sailor, 
miner, switechman, or dynamite-maker. She does not 
involve herself in quarrels over politics, nor carry a 
revolver, nor drink cocktails and gin-fizzes, nor reel 
home at dawn with a shaky story and a befuddled 
brain. 

Woman is shielded from many of the dangers and 
death-dealing temptations of life, and while her ex- 
istence may not be so varied as that of man, she 
receives some compensation in additional years. 


Do Married Men Really Live Longer? 


OUR chance of life also depends on your marital 

condition, on whether you are single, married, 
widowed or divoreed. ‘The statistician who maintains 
that married men live longer is obliged to listen to 
the retort that it only seems longer. But a statisti- 
cian need not figure out a joke, and the censuses of 
the world everywhere reveal the married men living 
contentedly year after year, and with chastened 
triumph attending the funerals of their single friends. 
The reasons are glaringly obvious. 

Healthy men are more likely to get married, and 
married men are more likely to care for their health. 
Idiots, lunatics, epileptics, and criminals—short-lived 
people all of them—are likely not to marry, but to 
live in single cursedness. ‘The married man leads 
a more ordered existence, and he is also more likely 
te be better off in the world’s goods than the bachelor, 
despite the foolish adage that “married men have 
better halves, and single men better quarters.” 

As for widowers, they have less chance of life than 
either bachelors or benedicts of the same age, and 
divorced men have the smallest chance of all. Mar- 
riage raises the expectation of life of men of all 
ages and of women above forty. Below that age, 
married women are more mortal than maids, for life 
is lost in the bringing forth of lives. Our young 
wives pay the fatal price of the new generation. 

A negro has less chance of life than a white man, 
and much less if he lives in a great city. In Balti- 
more 177 whites out of every 10,000 die annually 
as compared with 318 negroes, and in all the South- 
ern cities, except one, the death rate for the colored 
population is in excess, and in many cases enormously 
in excess, of that of the white population. The 
viability or lasting power of different races presents 
enormous variations. A man of one race dies of a 
surgical operation which leaves a man of another 
race grinning. It is a difference in stamina, a dif- 
ference that comes out in fighting and thinking, and, 
what is more important than either, in living. Not 
the courage of a race, nor its brilliancy, but its 
sheer tenacity, counts. 


The Jew and the Easy-Dying Hawaiian 


HE Jew, though persecuted and harried, stabbed 

and burned through twenty centuries, sets his teeth 
and lives. It is the most important thing for him 
to do. His fearful struggle for life has weeded out 
the unfit, and his strict dietary laws and his rigid, 
conservative ceremonial observances preserve him 
from a thousand snares of death. ‘To-day the Jew 
lives a round dozen years longer than the Gentile.* 
Between the Jew on one hand and the city negro 
on the other, or, to take an extreme case, the gentle, 


* This is a generalization based upon a mass of statis- 
tics new and old of comparative death rates of people 
of various religious confessions in Germany, Hungary, the 
United States, and other countries. 
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easy-dying Hawaiian, there is the widest range in 
the chance of life. 

You add to your life if you stay in the country. 
They who cling to Mother Earth’s apron-strings, who 
daily kiss the ground that gave them birth, survive, 
and their days are long in the land. ‘There needed 
no statisticians to come to this planet to tell us that 
cities were fatal; we learned it centuries ago from 
the hearses in the streets. The world was a long, 
long time in growing accustomed to towns. 

For hundreds of years, cities, even small ones, were 
pest houses, whither villagers and peasants flocked 
to die in the reeking gutters. Babies gasped for 
breath in dirty boxes, youths and men died of empty 
stomachs, of sudden dagger thrusts, of all manner 
of foulnesses. Epidemics swept the rotting town 
and the plague filled the charnel houses. The city 
was a man-destroyer, and would have disappeared 
as fouled snow vanishes in the sunlight, but for the 
steady inflow of new blood from the farms. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, one out of every 
fourteen Londoners died yearly instead of one out of 
sixty-six as to-day. A century ago, one out of every 
seventeen Viennese died annually; and in Havana 
one out of every eighteen. Even to-day, when we 
have begun to make our cities habitable, your chance 
of life is greater in a village or on a farm. 

Your danger of living in cities depends on where 
and how you live there. The death rate of tene- 
ment sections is high because of over-crowding, bad 
sanitation, and poverty. Babies whose mothers are 
at work, children who do not get warm meals, men 
and women who live in dark, sunless rooms and 
sleep from hard choice on floors and fire-escapes, are 
not living under conditions which mean long life. 

In cities, despite Boards of Health, contagion spreads 
as does an unchecked conflagration; for sick and 
well, diseased and healthy, sit side by side in school, 
in chureh, in theaters, in street-cars and in work- 
shop. In the city, many work at dangerous trades, 
or at harmless trades under dangerous conditions, 


The Trades that Slay 


PON your trade, also, depends your chance of 

life. There is a different death rate for different 
occupations. One out of every sixty-five American 
workers dies annually, but in some occupations the 
danger is great; in others, it is much smaller. 

We must tread very carefully amid these lanes of 
figures, for unless we are cautious we are likely to 
lose ourselves in inviting absurdities. It is often 
said that statistics are a superlative and profane 
form of mendacity, that while figures can not lie, 
liars can and do figure. In most cases, however, it 
is not the figurer’s intent. He simply has not learned 
to use the sharp and delicate instrument, and he 
draws blood—from himself. 

Take the mortality figures for farmers, which show 
a high death rate, although farming is a healthful 
occupation. But a large proportion of farmers are 
old men, and old men are very mortal. ‘The rate of 
death in any occupation or in any population depends 
upon their average age, upon what is called the “ age 
constitution of the group.” Newsboys have a lower 
death rate than United States Senators, although 
oratory is not fatal, and newsboys must dodge the 
automobiles that Senators ride in. But newsboys are 
young and “ tough.” 

If you wish to know about the dangers of occupa- 
tions, watch the men of the different trades. You 
will find that most people in trade and commerce 
live long lives, that men in outdoor occupations 
rarely die of consumption (although street cleaners 
who breathe in the germ accumulations of a city are 
a striking and appalling exception) but more fre- 
quently fall prey to rheumatism, heart-disease, cancer 
and other afflictions of age; that miners and railway 
employees succumb to accident, that sedentary work- 
ers exposed to the weather—such as coachmen and 
drivers—have a high death rate, while active work- 
ers, similarly exposed, have a low death rate. You 
will discover that laborers, such as marble-workers 
and quarrymen, breathing in hard particles of dust, 
die early, and that this is still truer of machine 
workers, cutlers, needle- and knife-makers, who in- 
hale hard particles in a confined atmosphere. Cigar- 
makers die rapidly because of bad air and nicotine, 
and the high mortality of file-cutters, printers, potters, 
and plumbers is due to the materials with which 
they work. Lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers, and 
other professional: men and women are prone to fatal 
diseases of the nervous system, and servants, who 
largely lack fresh air and. exercise, have a _ high 
death rate, especially from tuberculosis. Inn-keepers 
and brewery workers are incited to drink more than 
their health absolutely requires, and this excess in- 
creases the death chance by reducing resistance to 
sicknesses and _ infection. 

There are certain statistics concerning English 
troops which show that soldiering in peace-times is 
one of the most dangerous of trades. It should not 
be so, because soldiers are strong, healthy, carefully 
selected men. In the tropics, the poor young fellows 
under the flag used to die like flies, though Americans 
at Panama have now shown that yellow fever and 
mosquitoes are dispensable luxuries, and that a low 
death rate and a hot climate are not incompatible. 
Even at home where soldiers have a roof over their 
heads’ and the same brand of weather as civilians, 
the death rate remains high. 

A majority are bachelors, with their board and 
lodging paid for and a few shillings jingling in their 








MISS GERTRUDE ELLIOTT AS OPHELIA 


“HAMLET” IN MOVING 
PICTURES 


CENES from Sir Johnston 

Forbes - Robertson’s remark- 
able production of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ for 
moving pictures, which took place 
at Lulworth Cove on the Dorset- 
shire coast, where a medieval 
castle was especially built for the 
purpose. The out-of-door scenes 
were acted on the rocky coast be- 
side the sea. The film, which was 
three miles long, was the largest 
ever made in England. Forbes- 
Robertson and his wife, Gertrude 
Elliott, are announced to open 
an engagement in America in 
October. 
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“‘The white tern is 


hatched on bare limestone, and seems to enjoy it” 


BIRDS OF LAYSAN 


BY ERNEST H. BAYNES 


N the Oceanica there are a number of bird com- 

munities situated on tiny atolls, rocks, and reefs, 

which straggle off northwestward from the main 

Hawaiian group in the direction of Japan. 

However unimportant these may seem from the 

standpoint of man, they are nevertheless centers 
of great activity among the winged population of the 
ocean. Each year, throughout the nesting season, 
which includes every month in the calendar, vast 
hordes of sea-fowl out of remote corners of the 
southern seas flock thither to rear their offspring 
free from fear of molestation or injury. Every rock 
and reef has its community of many species, which 
return year after year, not all together, but in an 
orderly and definite succession; so that, even while 
some kinds are leaving with their young for the 
ocean, Which will henceforth be their home, others 
come flocking in to fill their places, and to under- 
take the strenuous cares of nesting. 


Nothing more wonderful exists, among the manifold 
mysteries of nature, than the regularity and precision 
with which these creatures journey from distant parts 
of the Pacifie and seek their homes, with no other 
guide than the fact that they have been there before. 
Whatever may be the faculty that enables them, after 
a flight of often many thousand miles, to pick up with 
certainty a speck of an island perceptible scarcely 
three leagues at sea, it is certainly true that the 
enigma is now little nearer solution than in earlier 
times when men first gave thought to such matters. 

Interesting as are all these islands because of the 
exclusive character of their inhabitants, one stands 
preéminent as a magnetic center for the bird life of 
that region of the globe. I refer to the islet of 
Laysan, lying some eight hundred miles northwest by 
west from Honolulu, and about four hundred in the 
opposite direction from Midway Island. It is really 
only the smallest of dots on the chart—scarcely three 


miles long—and is a slightly elevated atoll with a 
lagoon in the center. The white coral sand is clothed 
with bushes and coarse grass, and, were it not for the 
birds, Laysan would be the loneliest spot on the 
globe. There are probably few other islands so far 
from continental shores. 


The Home of Millions 


YRIADS of sea-fowl fill the air and cover the 

ground. As far as the eye can see, the island is 
dotted with lordly albatrosses, the snowy whiteness of 
their heads and lower parts glistening in the semi- 
tropical sun. Thousands of sea-swallows or terns, of 
several species, dart back and forth through the air, 
and keep up a pandemonium enough to drive men to 
madness. Splendid tropic birds, in glossy plumage of 
pale rose pink, flutter by in nervous haste, their two 
red tail plumes, fully eighteen inches in length, trail- 





Interviewing the chief inhabitants of Laysan. 
impress the visitor: the countless numbers of birds and their surprising tameness ” 
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“‘Two very striking facts at once 


ing out behind them. Man-o’-war birds, 
boobies, and shearwaters join the throng and 
add to our bewilderment till we scarcely 
know which way to turn. 

Visiting Laysan, we had difficulty, if we 
wished to cross the island, to avoid crush- 
ing the eggs of terns, and as we proceeded 
we were continually breaking through the 
roofs of petrel burrows, which everywhere 
honeycomb the soil. We floundered along as 
if walking in deep snow, thereby disturbing 
the equanimity of many of the first citizens 
by our awkwardness. 

And this reminds me that the bird popu- 
lation is so extensive that all do not nest on 
the surface, but instead live tenement- 
fashion. Some, like the petrels and shear- 
waters, must tunnel beneath the sand and 
rear their young in darkness. Others oc- 
cupy the ground floor, and foremost among 
these are the albatrosses, terns, and tropic 
birds. Still others, like the land birds, 
dwell half-way up in the bushes, the topmost 
branches being occupied by man-o’-war birds, 
boobies, and noddy-terns. 

Two very striking facts at once impress 
the visitor: the countless numbers of birds 
and their surprising tameness. ‘They seemed 
little put out by our presence, and pursued 
their ordinary duties as if we were a part 
of the community. 


Dance of the Albatrosses 


F all the birds that make Laysan their 

home, none possess more striking per- 
sonalities, or exhibit greater peculiarities of 
habit, than the white albatross. ‘There are 
literally a million nesting on this tiny atoll, 
and they dominate all the other birds as 
rulers of the domain. They dwell in large 


colonies, forming rookeries over cleared 
areas in the interior of the island. There 


seems scarcely a tussock of grass but has in 

@¥ts shadow an ungainly young gony, ready 
to snap at the visitor with an elaborate 
show of ferocity. In these rushes, doubtless 
meant to strike terror to the heart, they 
seldom really bite; for, after the first 
paroxysm of rage is over, one can stroke 
them with little danger of scratched hands. 
When undisturbed, they sit for hours with 
their feet tilted awkwardly in air, gazing 
gravely at their beaks. They have few 
amusements to vary the monotony of the 
long day; for, in this topsy-turvy land, it is 
the grown-up folks who play, while the 
young are staid and demure. 

We were struck with the quite different re- 
ception accorded us by the old birds. They 
did not care a whit for our presence, and 
continued their domestic occupations and 
amusements as if they had known us always. 
They have a half doubting inquisitiveness, 
and if we sat among them they would 
sooner. or later walk up to observe us. One 
bird became greatly interested in the bright 
aluminum top of my tripod, which it care- 
fully examined from all sides. Finally it 
tested the cap with its beak, and was much 
pleased with the jingling sound, repeating 
the operation until satisfied. 

The old birds have an innate objection to 
idleness, and so for their diversion they 
spend much time in a curious dance, or per- 
haps more appropriately a “ cake-walk.” 

First, two birds approach each other, 
bowing profoundly and stepping heavily. 
They swagger about each other, nodding and 
courtesying solemnly, then suddenly begin 
to fence a little, crossing bills and whetting 
them together, sometimes with a whistling 
sound, meanwhile pecking and dropping stiff 
little bows. All at once one lifts its closed 
wing and nibbles at the feathers beneath, or 
rarely, if in a hurry, quickly turns its head. 
The partner, during this short performance, 
assumes a statuesque pose, and either looks 
mechanically from side to side, or snaps its 
bill loudly a few times. Then the first bird 
bows once, and, pointing its head and beak 
straight upward, rises on its toes, puffs out 
its breast, and utters a prolonged nasal 
“ Ah-h-h,” the companion snapping its bill 
loudly and rapidly at the same time. 

Often both birds raise their heads in air 
and either one or both will favor the audience 
with the ridiculous and indescribable groan. 
When they have finished, they go through a 
series of bows again, rapidly and alter- 
nately, and presently repeat the perform- 
ance, the birds often reversing their réle in 
the game. Sometimes three of them will 
dance, one dividing its attention between 
two. They are always exceedingly polite, 
and never lose their temper in any way. 

Occasionally, while “ cake-walking,” one 
will lightly pick up a straw or twig and 
present it to the other, who does not accept 
the gift, however, but thereupon returns the 
compliment, when straws are promptly 
dropped, and all hands begin bowing and 
walking about as if their very lives depended 
upon it. 

Several times, at this stage of affairs, I 
have walked quietly among a group of the 
busy creatures, and have begun to bow very 
low, imitating as nearly as possible the man- 
ner of the gonies. They would all stop and 
gaze at me in astonishment, but, recovering 
their usual equanimity at once, would 
gravely return my bows and walk around me 
in a puzzled manner, as if wondering what 
sort of bird I might be, Unusual as this 
may appear, it exemplifies in a striking 


way what extraordinary birds albatrosses are. 
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The albatross “‘ cake-walk.”’ ‘‘ All at once one bird lifts 
its closed wing and nibbles at the feathers beneath” 





“Then the first bird utters a prolonged nasal ‘Ah-h-h,’ the 
companion snapping its bill loudly and rapidly at the same time”’ 





““They swagger about each other, nodding and courtesying solemnly, 
then begin to fence a little, crossing bills and whetting them together ” 





The finale of the dance. 


‘* When they have finished, they 
go through a series of bows again, rapidly and alternately” 
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Six Hundred Tons of Squids for Breakfast 


ARLY in the morning they hie themselves 

off to sea and scour the waves for the 
elusive squid, which is a staple article of 
diet for the larger members of the vast bird 
population. Then, about sunrise, the white 
company begins to return, and for several 
hours they straggle in, tired but full, and 
seek their sleepy children, who are soon very 
much awake. 

Breakfast may be ready almost any time 
during the early forenoon, for the mother 
does not invariably feed the baby im- 
mediately upon returning. However, when 
all is ready she alights near the impatient 
and greedy child, who immediately takes the 
initiative by waddling up and pecking or 
biting gently at her beak. This petitioning 
always takes place, and acts perhaps as some 
sort of stimulus, for in a few minutes she 
stands up, and, with head lowered and wings 
held loosely at the sides, regurgitates a bolus 
of squids and oil. Just as she opens her 
beak, the young inserts its own crosswise, 
and skilfully catches every morsel, which it 
bolts with evident relish. 

At this single meal each young albatross 
consumes from a pound to a pound and a 
half of squids, and, as there are fully a 
million birds, old and young, the daily aggre- 
gate would surpass six hundred tons. All 
the other birds come in for their share, 
greatly increasing the total amount of 
animal life gleaned from the surrounding 
waters every twenty-four hours. 


Punishing the Babies 


| hades the feeding process is repeated at 
intervals of a few minutes some eight or 
ten times, the meal is over; but the young 
bird is not at all modest in its demands, and 
keeps asking for more. ‘The mother now 
pecks back in an annoyed manner, and, if 
the baby still urges, she walks off and vents 
her morning ill humor on some neighboring 
young. Often I have seen her dash over to 
an inoffensive and unprotected “ gonylet,” 
and give it a most undeserved trouncing, 
mauling and “ wooling” it in a pitiful man- 
ner. The poor little thing never knows what 
to do, so it tries to peck back, but is soon 
worsted, and cries in a plaintive squeak for 
relief. After a while the ill-natured creature 
returns to its own exacting offspring, some- 
times to feed it again, or only to start off for 
another strange baby. 

One day an especially vicious gony was 
making the rounds of a large circle of cring- 
ing young, but came at last to one which set 
up a loud piping. Its mother, being un- 
expectedly near, fell upon the intruder with 
disastrous effect, and in the ensuing scrim- 
mage put her completely to rout. In this 
case, at least, the “ villain ” was worsted and 
the “ innocent victim” saved; but the story 
does not always end so pleasantly, for some- 
times the babies succumb to their injuries. 
I am at a loss to suggest an explanation for 
this prevalent and heartless behavior. 

A spirit of inquiry sometimes leads the 
young gony into trouble. We found one 
buried to its neck in a collapsed petrel bur- 
row, yet still living. From the condition of 
the surrounding soil, the creature had been 
in this predicament for some time, and had 
been faithfully tended by its parents. Nor 
did it faney being dug out, but objected most 
vigorously to our interest. When finally 
restored to a normal position, it took a bet- 
ter view of matters, and began to preen its 
feathers. 2 

Albatrosses are inquisitive creatures, 
especially on the ocean. One day our dory, 
rather overloaded, was making for the beach 
through a choppy sea. Suddenly a wave 
curled aboard, and then the boat capsized, 
leaving the occupants struggling in the 
water. A gony at some distance perceived 
the disturbance, and came flapping in great 
haste over the waves, hoping perhaps for a 
tender morsel. It settled near the plumpest 
member of the party, and swam about on a 
little tour of inspection. The look of antici- 
pation in the creature’s face was so un- 
mistakable that the Carpenter at length be- 
came uneasy, and exclaimed: “Can’t you 
wait till 1 croak?” 

The albatrosses live on Laysan fully nine 
months of the year. During the last days of 
October, before the winter storms set in, the 
vanguard of the mighty army appears, and 
for days they continue to flock in from all 
points of the compass. In exposed places 
the island becomes literally white with the 
countless throng, as if great snowflakes had 
suddenly descended upon the scene. So vast 
is the number of birds that many are obliged 
to be content with rather unsuitable nest- 
ing spots, while late-comers must leave the 
overcrowded area. Loving couples defend 
their rights against the tardy ones, and it 
is several days before all have settled their 
respective claims. The young are not hatched 
until February, and then begins six months 
of hard work to feed the hungry babies. 
They grow slowly, for birds, and it is not 
until the last of July that the most venture- 
some follow their parents on short flights to 
sea. By early August all are on the wing, 
and, with the old birds, they scatter far and 
wide over the Pacific. Henceforward till the 
next mating season they become lone wander- 
ers—but not lost. 
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The above shows America’s first gasoline car—the beginning of the entire auto- 
mobile industry in America—which was invented by Elwood Haynes, president of 
The Haynes Automobile Company, and ison exhibit in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C. The official placard in front of the car reads: ‘Gasoline 
Automobile Built by Elwood Haynes, in Kokomo, Indiana, 1893-94. Successful 
trial trip made, ataspeed of six or sever miles an hour, July 4, 1894. Gift of 
Elwood Haynes, 1910. No. 262,135.” 
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Ss America’s First Car Adop 
Electric Gear Shift as Standard 


Twenty years ago Elwood Haynes built the first American| ——— 
America’s First Car gasoline car. Since then, the Haynes has constantly been first in H 
America’s first car—made by Elwood Haynes, president developing and perfecting the Automobile. And now the Haynes Motor— 

of the Haynes Automobile Company, is today an exhibit = desig 


belonging to the United States government in the Smithsonian is again first In the use of the most wonderful of all automobile Cooling- 
Institution at Washington, D. C. improvements—the Electric Gear Shift. Wheel E 


Not only is the Haynes America’s First Car, but its part 








stad Ignition. 

in the development of the automobile is shown by the way it ° Pf 4 

has been first in the fundamental development of the motor car. Simply Press Push Buttons and Electricity pa 

The Haynes was the first gasoline-driven car made in 8 1 Lubrica 

America and commercially successful. Shifts the Gears | ‘die’ 

It was the first two-cylinder-opposed car built in the world. - - : Control 

It was the first to use aluminum in crank cases. This use The wonderful Vulcan Electric Any member of the family can drive pees 

ee oe Gear Shift, standard equipment for all the new Haynes. The slightest woman . elect 

“ — = rt meg whe pcactnatine new Haynes cars, removes ninety per 1S the complete master of the powertul — 

was the first side-do 2 ' : ; 2 a , 

It was the first to have the throttling’ carburetor. cent of the bother of learning to runa Car. No lever pulling, nothing com iteering 

: It was er first to me make-and-break spark and the car and eliminates all the bother of Zita 3 Lowes regio. so -. * ~ 
irst to use the jump Spark. ae . “ simple at even e erson afHicte 

Se wan:the tirst'tn' tip eleoiste Sestilen. driving. Ina convenient dial on the mer scien enien Pp hear A 

e Cc 


It was the first to use a magneto of any type; itsmagneto | steering wheel is a group of push but- 


, ican- : ; front A 
| “TeEc'te to we he debt independent nem o¢ | ‘ONS: You simply press the buttonand py dit “Cen Shift to oencaae dal te 
j A ignition through two sets of spark plugs. electricity does the rest—does it with- Pp Wheels 


new improvement in all its remarkable- fires—1 


In other words, the genealogical tree of the American-made indi 7 ; s 
‘ out the grinding and crashing which ness. The apparatus is almost auto-fM Springs 


automobile has its rootin Kokomo, in the Haynes factory. 











The Haynes—America’s fret car—was the pioneer. It has been one of the annoyances OF. anatn’ Wane wned have to take vour \ 
, WwW: 5 item . a ae 
pat buy teleeane you are sae more than the ee we the ee does N raven hands from the steering wheel. The 26 a 
sentiment which naturally attaches to America’s First Car. and wit automatic surety. Oo c ance starting, lighting and gear shifting but- finish— 
You are buying an automobile which embodies every ad- of a wrong selection, no possibility of tons are under your finger tips as handy basil 

ranc evelopment—and whic as introduced practically : . . ’ 
mane hensheuaunal betterment of the automobile. You get stripping a gear. as a set of desk call buttons. a 
every tested, proven advantage—and more. You get the : i phate 
benefit of the creative knowledge and scientific accuracy Model 26, 6-cylinder, 2-passenger roadster, 4-passenger straight Startin, 
America’s Piist Car. ‘line or 5-passenger touring~car, $2700. Coupe, $3200 sepa 
on wha eee Model 27, 6-cylinder, 6-passenger straight line or 7-passenger ~- 

y ; : : au 
to meet a passing whim—but to put touring car, $2785. Limousine, $3850. ny A 
everything on and in which the Haynes . ‘ — 
experts know will make for efficiency in Model 28, 4-cylinder, 2-passenger roadster, 4-passenger straight =o 
. . cow 
operation and economy and sureness in line or 5-passenger touring car, $1985. Coupe, $2700. stor 
Hand levers are optional at $200 reduction 
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at Your Dealer’s NOW! 





Haynes Specifications 


Motor—4}4-inch bore, 54-inch stroke, L-head Haynes 
design, cylinders cast in pairs. Enclosed valves. 

Cooling—Centrifugal pump and pressed steel fan. 

Wheel Base— Model 26, 130 ins.; M. 27, 136; M. 28, 118. 

Ignition—American Simms magneto, with patent pole shoe, 
producing hot spark at full retard. Perfect synchronism, 
greater horse power and more perfect running motor. 

Lubrication—Splash and gravity feed to main bearings and 
idle gear; also constant feed to oil basins in lower base: 

Control—Left-hand drive, Vulcan electric gear shift, dis- 
pensing with hand lever and enabling driver to shift gears 
electrically. 

Transmission—Selective type, three speeds forward, one 
reverse. Timken roller bearings. 

steering Column—Wormandwormgear. Timken bearings. 

aluteh—Haynes contracting steel band. Adjustable with 
single set screw. Applies power gradually. 

Rear Axle—Timken full floating on Models 26 and 27. 
McCue design on 28 with Gourney bearings. 

front Axle—I-beam, single piece, O. H. steel heat treated. 
14-inch spindles of chrome nickel. 

Wheels— Artillery type with Funk demountable rims. 

lTires—Models 26 and 27, 36x44 ins. ; Model 28, 34x¢4 ins. 

springs—Front, semi-elliptic, 3914 ins. long; 2 ins. wide; 
rear, 48 ins. long, 2 ins. wide. 

3rakes— Diameter, 15% external and 15 internal on Models 
26 and 27; 12 and 16 on Model 28, both internal. 

Sinish—Body Indiana dark blue or Pacific Tom gray (op- 
tional, ) with black gear and wheels. 

3asoline Feed—Pressure feed. Storage tank holds 20 gal- 
lons of gasoline. At rear of car where easily filled. 

Upholstery— Models 26 and 27 hand buffed leather; model 
28 machine buffed. Cushions. 


‘Starting and Lighting—Leece-Neville electrical system. A 
separate unit system ing a generator for charging battery and 
motor for cranking engine. 100% efficient under all conditions. 

Cowl-board Equipment—Electric lights, sight oil feed, 
automatic cut-out for lights, dash light, auxiliary air pressure pump. 
Models 26 and 27 have rim wind clock. 

Other Standard Equipment.—Top, top cover of silk 
mohair, mechanical tire. pump, rain vision ventilating wind shield 
two large electric headlights, electric side lights, electric tail light, full 
cowl-board equipment, electric starter, generator, 80 ampere hour 
storage battery, speedometer, horn, coat and foot rails, tire irons, full 
tool equipment, one extra dcmountable rim, Collins curtains. 
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This is an electric gear shift year. 


This wonderful feature is 


far greater than the self-starter and a more important improve- 


ment. 


Only a Philadelphia car of small output preceded us in 
adopting the Vulcan Electric Gear Shifter. 
will be given preference over later ones. 


Our orders naturally 
You are sure of getting 


a car with the new feature when you order the Haynes. 


Everything Else Desirable in Design, Equip- 
ment, Comfort and Performance 


Electric Starting and Lighting 

You press a button and the motor 
starts. You turn a switch and the elec- 
tric lights are on. You press another 
button and the warning sounds. Your 
tires are pumped automatically. 


Beautiful, Comfortable 


The cumulative refinements of two 
decades are clearly reflected in the 
Haynes. It hasa perfected look. Long, 
graceful, sweeping lines, superb finish 
and masterful workmanship, make the 
Haynes a car you’ll be proud to own. 


Powerful, Economical, Durable 
Under the handsome body of the 


Haynes lies a frame, an engine, a trans- 
mission, a complete motive mechanism 


The Haynes Automobile Co. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


AS EY OR NR is il SE ee 


41 Main Street 


that’s the result of 20 years perfecting. 
The motor—built in the Haynes shops 
—is L-Head type, famous for its econ- 
omy and efficiency. 


Long Service Insured 


The new Haynes is entirely built in 
our own plant or under our supervision. 
It is Haynes quality and Haynes tested 
in every detail—plus beauty, up-to-date- 
ness, and economy of upkeep, meriting the con- 
sideration of everyone in the market for a car. 


Write To-day for Our Book, 
“The Complete Motorist” 
Written by Elwood Haynes, creator of the American 
Automobile. A valuable education on the subject of 
selecting and running an automobile. Points out the pit- 
falls to avoid. Puts you on familiar terms with magnetos, 
transmissions and cooling systems. Gives full information 
concerning the latest models of the Haynes, with a com- 
plete description of the wonderful 
Vulcan Electric Gear Shift. 
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A LOST QUIXOTE 


BY 


EARL DERR BIGGERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MAYNARD DIXON 


te? 

ANDLORD “Benny” Sharp of the Crystal 
Palace Hotel Jounged in an ample chair and 

regarded lovingly three friends of his on the 

shelf behind the bar. ‘These three were 

brandy, rum, and gin, all so disreputable 

and time-stained as to label that Sharp 

alone knew one from the others. 

Turning from an inspection of his three cronies to 
that portion of Kiowa Junction visible from the 
window, Mr. Sharp was confronted with a less happy 
picture. In the merciless blaze of the 
Arizona sun, the town seemed to 
erinkle and turn up round the edges. 
The false fronts of the shacks amiably 
referred to as ‘business blocks” 
drooped as if weary of the pretense 
they preserved; the squat red station 
crouched close, seemingly for protec- 
tion, to the redder water-tank. ‘The 
scattered adobe houses lay blistering in 
the heat. 

Inevitably this scene of parched 
desolation drove Mr. Sharp back to his 
liquid friends on the shelf. Sighing 
heavily, he pried himself from his chair 
and toddled behind the bar. 

“T say, it’s hot,” he muttered, pour- 
ing out that which would make him 
hotter. 


‘ ” 
* Doe 


Haywood, dozing in his ac- 
customed corner, displayed his usual 
animation at the sound of tinkling 
glass. 

“ Hot!” he sympathized. ‘ It’s hot- 
ter than Tophet.” And then, his dis- 
cerning eye noting no second glass on 
the bar, he dropped back into a stupor. 

Thus fortified, Landlord Sharp re- 
turned to his chair and faced again the 
dusty prospect from his window. From 
time to time his thick lips moved in 
whispered protest against the heat. 


R. SHARP was a sight at which the 

gods might weep. Beelzebub, flung 
from heaven, could have fallen no 
further. His face was that deep shade 
of red that emotion readily converts to 
purple. The fire through which he had 
passed had singed away his eyebrows, 
leaving mercilessly defenseless before 
the world a pair of watery eyes long ago washed 


destitute of color. In that hothouse climate his 
nose blossomed the year round, regardless of the 


seasons. Sole testimony of his ancient state, his 
hands remained thin and girlish, with long, slender 
fingers, at the sudden sight of which men about 
to play the faro lay-out in the corner had _ been 
known to restore their money to their pockets and 
turn away. 

As Mr. Sharp gazed dully out at the sun-struck 
town, a bob-tailed train crawled into view and paused 
wheezily at the station. From this a husky young 
man alighted, and, after a word with the station 
agent, climbed the burning street teward the Crystal 
Palace Hotel. 

Mr. Sharp made no move to rise and, in his capacity 
of landlord, welcome a possible guest. Instead, as the 
young man mounted the steps, he called out to indi- 
cate his whereabouts, and listened as the stranger 
potnded down the hallway, past the hideous “ ladies’ 
parlor,” to appear finally in the bar-room doorway. 

“ What can I do for you?” Mr. Sharp then inquired. 

The young man sank into a 
chair. Benny Sharp noted that he 
was big and good to look at, with 
the manner of one who has spent 
his days in the open fields of 
*“God’s country.” 

“ Nothing,” he answered. ‘“ You 
ean’t do nothing. I take the 2.10 
train back East.” 

“It don’t stop here,” grunted 
vr. Sharp, parsimonious of words. 
“They'll tlag it to slow down 
and I can grab it, I guess. Yes) 

I’m goin’ back—back home.” ~ 

The laws of hospitality seemed 
to demand of Mr. Sharp some 
slight interest. 

“Where’s that?” he 
languidly. 

“ Indiana,” 
with feeling. 
ever get to longing for a snow- 
storm out in this furnace? Don’t 
you hanker for a chilly morning, 
when the wagon wheels creak and 
your breath’s white with the 
frost?” 

It was a disconcerting picture. 
Mr. Sharp ran his fingers through 
his hair—a dirty gray in color. 

“Now and then,” he admitted. 
“So you’re from Indiana, hey? 
i’ye .knowed a good many from 
there in my day.” 

* The boy leaned forward quickly. 


inquired. 


returned 
“ Say, 


the boy 
don’t you 


“** Maybe you can help me,’ he said hopefully. 


“Maybe you can help me,” he said hopefully. 
“You’re my last chance. I came out here to find a 
man who left Indiana fifteen years ago. I’ve tracked 
him from Seattle down here, and now the trail leads 
up to Oregon, and my money’s gone. So I got to go 
back—without him. I got to go to her—alone.” 

He sat gazing unhappily out, past the huddled 
shacks of the Junction to the silent desert beyond. 
Regularly from the corner came the snore of the 
sleeping Haywood. In sympathy with this som- 
nolence, Mr. Sharp yawned. 

“ What’s the fellow’s name?” he inquired. 

“Stubbs,” was the answer. “Henry Stubbs, of 
Greensburg, Indiana.” 


R. SHARP crossed his fat legs, and then, as if he 
had done it merely to prove that the trick was 
still in his repertoire, uncrossed them again. 
“Seems to me I wouldn’t go very far,” he remarked 
facetiously, ‘ to find a man with a name like Stubbs.” 
The boy’s eyes flashed. 


“You would if you was me!” he cried. “Id go 





“*All I’ve got—about eleven hundred,’ he gasped—‘ goes down on the red’” 
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‘You’re my last chance 


through hell fire to come face to face with Stubbs. 
Oh, I’m lookin’ for Stubbs, all right. I want to talk 
to him. I want to say: ‘There’s a little woman back 
in Indiana ’d like mighty well to see you, Henry 
Stubbs. There’s a little woman who’s been waitin’— 
waitin’ all these long years, with never a word to 
cheer her, or a dollar to lighten the burden of run- 
ning that serawly, played-out farm.’ ” 

He stood up. His cheeks were aflame. 

“Yes, I reckon I’m lookin’ for Stubbs. I’m lookin’ 
for him to tell him how, every night for fifteen years, 
when the six thirty-five train from the West has 
whistled round the bend, she’s gone to the door and 
shaded her’ eyes with her hand—her hand, that’s 
skinny and ugly, slavin’ for the kids he left behind. 
And I don’t need to tell him, I guess, how, every 
night for fifteen years, she’s gone back to her work 
with a sigh, settin’ her hopes twenty-four hours 
ahead to the next night’s train. Yes, sir; I want to 
see Stubbs. I want to ask him where he’s been these 
fifteen years.” 

Mr. Sharp blinked in awed wonder in the face 
of this outburst. 

“ What’s Stubbs to you?” he in- 
quired, with his first display of in- 
terest. 

“He’s my father,” said the boy, 


in a lower tone. He sat down 
again. “I’m Bill—I’m the oldest 
boy. Five years old I was when 


he came out here on a get-rich- 
quick gamble, and since that day, 
almost, I’ve had to take his place 
on the farm. They preach about 
honorin’ your father; but when lL 
think about the load on that 
woman’s heart these fifteen years, 
I could strangle him on sight.” 

“Oh, no,” put in Mr. Sharp 
pacifically. ‘Oh, no, now.” 

“ But I wouldn’t,” the boy went 


on—‘for her sake. She wants 
him. Mortgaged the farm, she 
did, and sent me out here to 
find him. She’s waitin’. And now 


the money’s gone, and I got to go 
back—without him. I know how 
itll be. The train from the 
West ’ll whistle, and she’ll wait in 
the door—for us. And I'll come 
down the old Miller road and up 
the lane past the crooked beech. 
Vll come—alone.” 


H's voice broke, and he turned 
hastily back to the window. 
Mr. Sharp pulled out a very dirty 














handkerchief and passed it lightly over his fore- 
head. 
“Stubbs,” he mused thoughtfully. 


“Stubbs, of In- 
diana. I don’t recall the name.” 

“It wouldn’t be by name you’d remember him,” the 
boy said. “ He’d change that. ‘Trust him. Always 
got on his nerves, that name did. No name for a 
dreamer, nohow.” 

* Dreamer?” queried Mr. Sharp. 

“Dreamer,” repeated the boy bitterly. ‘“ That’s 
what Henry Stubbs was. That was what sent him 
driftin’ clear out here, away from a woman a million 
times too good for him. Read books, he did. His 
hands was too white for a farm—his soul was too 
high-toned.” 

His voice rose in scorn. 

“Started his fool ways when he was a boy. They 
talk about it yet in Greensburg. Read lyin’ books, 
and pretended he was a knight, or something. Carved 
himself a shield and a spear, and every night, when 
work was over, he used to get on my grandfather’s 
old white farm-horse and ride round town for the 
folks to laugh at. They’re laughin’ yet—in Greens- 
burg. Used to sweep down on the kids playin’ under 
the street lamps, and scatter them with his bum 
spear. That’s the kind of a 
fool Henry Stubbs was—an In- 


diana Quixote, some called 
him.” 
Mr. Sharp’s' mottled face 


contorted into a smile. 

“A funny kid, sort of,” he 
commented. 

“A fool,” sneered the boy. 
“ Followed his silly notions out 
here. Wife, children, home— 
they didn’t count with him. 
Said he was comin’ out here 
to make a fortune. Him— 
make a fortune! Said he’d 
come back with a_ thousand 
dollars—that’s a fortune in 
Greensburg —or he wouldn’t 
come at all.” 

*“ And he never came?” 

. iO ” 


‘ 


“You heard from 
him ?” 

“ At first,” said the boy, “ he 
wrote to my mother regular. 
Said he was doin’ well—cuttin’ 
timber in Oregon with a man 
named Harding. A few months 
later he wrote that Harding 
had gone to Portland to sell 
their lumber, and that when 
he got his share—two thousand 
dollars—he was comin’ home.” 

** Well?” 

“The next letter was the last 
she ever got. It was scrawly— 
discouraged — sort of — well, 
pitiful, in a way. You see, this 
Harding turned out a cur—a 
mean, contemptible cur. He 
sold the timber and skipped 
out with the money. Some- 
how, that seemed to do my— 
do Henry Stubbs—all up. He 
said he was goin’ to try again, 
but there was no heart in his 


never 


words. He never wrote again. 
Now and then people from 


home would send word that 
they’d run across him out here. 
Some said there was—another 
woman.” 


E stopped, and his breath 
came heavily as he gazed 
out at the drooping town. In 
his favorite corner, Doc Hay- 
wood still snored lustily. With 
difficulty the landlord of the 
Crystal Palace extricated him- 
self from his chair and toddled 
toward his friends on the shelf. 
He returned smacking his lips. 
“You can’t believe all you 
hear,” he remarked charitably. 
“If I was you, I wouldn’t add 
any sin on to Henry Stubbs’ 
list I wasn’t sure of.” 
“T don’t intend to,”  re- 
turned the boy. “She says ”— 


his voice softened—‘‘ he was a good.,man. Keeps 
sayin’ that right along through it all. Says he was 


a man who loved his home and his family. She 
blames it all on the West.” 

He turned sharply on the landlord of ‘the Crystal 
Palace. 

“What sort of a country is this out here,” he 
cried, ‘ that makes a coward of an honest man? You 
yawp about your magnificent distances, and how they 
draw a man closer to his God. What about their 
drawin’ him a hell of a ways from his wife?” 

Mr. Sharp did not, with his accustomed fervor, 
come to the defense of his vaunted West. Instead 
he carefully studied the distant station-agent, nod- 
ding in the shadow of his shack over his copy of a 
San Francisco paper a week old. ‘Then he passed 
his hand tenderly over his ugly chin, red through 
its bristles. 

“T don’t recollect,” he said, “that any amateur 
Quixotes ever strayed across my path out here. But 
then, you haven’t described Henry Stubbs very clear 
yet.” 

“Tve just seen his picture myself, to remember,” 
answered the boy. “She showed it to me the day I 
left. There in the shabby parlor—her in her old-fash- 


ioned black silk in honor of my going—she showed 
me his picture and talked of him. 
enough, I guess: 
curly black hair. 


He was handsome 
keen eyes-—-gray, she said—and 
Handsome, but the chin was weak. 





*““*Don’t stare at me like that. 
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“She told me he talked like the books he read— 
always about queer people and places he’d got out 
of them. Nobody in Greensburg could make him 
out. ‘And every now and then,’ she says, ‘ he’d pass 
his hand quick before his eyes, like a man brushin’ 
strange dreams away. I'd know him in a million 
by that,’ she says. ‘He was a good man, your fa- 
ther was,’ she says, ‘and | can’t believe, somehow, 
that the years have changed him. If he’s dead 1 
want to know it, and if he’s alive—I want him back. 
I love him in spite of all, and 1 want him back!’ ” 

Mr. Sharp took out a vile-looking cigar, 
lighted it. 

“Hard luck,” he remarked. “So you got to go 
back without him—without even news of him. That’s 
tough.” 

“Tt is,” said the boy. ‘“ And there’s the mortgage 
to be paid—God knows how that’s to be done. And, 
whether he came back or not, | wanted her to have 
a little finery, and some comfort, these last years 
of her life. She’s slaved so long—she looks so tired— 
I wanted her to put on a decent dress and sit down 
in a chair with a tidy on it, and rest—just rest—to 
the end of her days. And now - 

The boy sat, his mouth twisted into bitter lines, 


and 








Go back to her. 


his eyes fixed on the shacks lying in hot despair on 
the bosom of the desert. No sound broke the still- 
ness, for Doc Haywood’s snore was silenced, and he 
slept peacefully, his head far forward on his breast. 
Mr. Sharp, looking at him, envied him his oblivious- 
ness to the heat and to the tragic confidences of the 
youth from Indiana. 


- a spirit of broad hospitality, Mr. Sharp sug- 
gested a drink. His offer was brusquely refused— 
so brusquely, in fact, that he postponed his own 
visit to the bottle. He had recourse to his dirty 
handkerchief to cover his disappointment. 

Then they sat, silent as the desert, Mr. Sharp 
seemingly as hot, while minute after minute ticked 
by, and the hands of the scratched and mutilated 
clock, 
crept on toward the hour that must start the boy on his 
long, unhappy pilgrimage back to Indiana—alone. 
No sign of life was visible in the picture before them. 
In the shade of the station the agent was huddled, 
as soundly asleep as Doe Haywood, over his week- 
old news. 

Finally Mr. Sharp rose, and, walking over to the 
faro layout, examined carefully the little box of 
‘ards. Then he glanced back at the boy; but the 
latter made no sign. Heavily Mr. Sharp plodded on 
to the roulette wheel, over which his hand passed 
with the soft caress of a lover. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Stubbs is dead’”’ 


back of the gambling lookout’s empty chair, 





“Want to try the wheel?’ he asked suddenly, a 
bit startled at the sound of his own voice echoing 
through the stillness. 

The boy laughed harshly. 

“Not me,” he said. “1 don’t care to buy a gold 
brick, either.” 

Mr. Sharp assumed a bearing of offended dignity. 

“You think the wheel’s fixed,” he said in a hurt 
tone. 

There was no reply. 

“They say that—some of ’em,” went on the 
lord. “It’s a lie. They lose, and then they go away 
and lie. Your chance is as good as mine.” 

“ Forget it,” answered the boy. “I’ve got my ticket 
and all of eleven dollars besides.” 

Mr. Sharp’s tone became wheedling. A coaxing 
smile crept evilly out from its hiding-place in the 
watery eyes. 


land- 


* 1 don’t want your money,” he argued softly. “ It’s 
just to pass the time—just to forget the heat. It’s 


the excitement I’m after. Always start something. 
Always have something doing. ‘That’s my motto.” 

He spun the wheel invitingly. 

In his search for Henry Stubbs in strange pastures 
the boy had gained some knowledge of those who 
browsed therein. He felt, now, 
that Benny Sharp spoke the 
truth—that, obviously, a man 
whose resort was at regular in- 
tervals the scene of wholesale 
gambling could have no mer- 
cenary motive in drawing into 
a game a boy whose fortune 


consisted of eleven lone and 
precious dollars. It was the 
thrill of the game Sharp 


craved, the boy decided. He 
would play with his opponent 
as a cat with a mouse, stretch- 
ing the contest over as long a 
period of time as he could. 
And why, young Stubbs asked 
himself, might not the mouse, 
by some chance, outwit the 
at?) In Mr. Sharp’s bloated 
face there were no evidences of 
unconquerable cunning. 


HE boy rose from his chair 

and walked over to thie 
wheel, with which Mr. Sharp 
still toyed fondly. 

“| reckon | couldn’t be much 
worse off than | am,” he said. 
“Give me ten dollars’ worth 
for a starter. I'll keep the 
dollar for a reserve fund.” 

Joy surged into the face of 
Mr. Sharp as he counted out 


the chips. He ran his long, 
thin fingers over the wheel. 

“What’s the word?” he 
asked. 

“Tl stick to the colors,” 
said the young man. “I don’t 
understand all this other busi- 
ness. The red to win.” And 


he threw half his chips upon 
the table. 

There followed a quick move- 
ment of Sharp’s clever fingers, 
and the ball spun merrily 
round the whirling saucer. 
Hurdle after hurdle it climbed 
successfully, then it dropped 
into the ordained cup—which 
was red. 

“Your money,” said Mr. 
Sharp nonchalantly, pushing 
to the victor his spoils. ** Make 
your bets. She’s going to roll.” 

The boy hesitated. “The 
red again,” he said. 

“She rolls,” cried Mr. Sharp. 
Again the ball cavorted over 
its course, past one metal 
hurdle after another. Again it 
dropped into the cup of the 
boy’s color. 

** House again,” 


loses com- 


mented Mr. Sharp, without 
seeming imterest. ‘ Make your 
bets.” 


This time the boy tried the 

black, with equal success. As 

the minutes passed it became startlingly evident that 

the thing called luck was on his side. Only at rare 

intervals did he lose, and then at times when the 

sum risked was unusually small. The hands of the 

dirty clock crept toward train-time, yet the pile of 
chips before him showed no signs of diminishing. 


T came to him suddenly, that the game was, for 

some reason, deadly dull. It seemed as if he and 
the silent Sharp played at gambling, with a rose- 
wood wheel, an ivory ball, and make-believe chips 
for toys. Sharp’s cigar had accommodatingly gone 
out; but, unlike the gamblers of fiction, he did not 
hold it between clinched teeth. Any perspiration on 
his brow was due to climatic conditions, and not 
to excitement over the game. ‘To the landlord of the 
Crystal Palace the whole affair seemed a wearisome 
farce—one that must not end too soon. 

A weird suspicion shot through the boy’s mind. At 
the same moment he heard the aged clock wheeze out 
the hour of two. 

“Wait!” he cried, interrupting Mr. Sharp’s monot- 
onous chant. “It’s just ten minutes of train-time. 
This is my last stake—all I’ve got. About eleven 
hundred there, I guess,’—he gasped a little as he 
named the sum,—* goes down on the red.” 

Without comment, Mr. Sharp spun the wheel. It 
traveled with exasperating slowness round the whirl- 
ing saucer. After ages of waiting, it dropped. 




















The warden, the “ trusties,”? and the mascots at one of the “ranches” 


A COLORADO PRISON 


REFORMER: 


“TOM” TYNAN AND HIS CONVICT “BOYS” 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


HE Colorado State Penitentiary sits grimly 

at the mouth of the cafiion of the Arkansas 

River, that a few miles farther on narrows 

into the awe-inspiring Royal Gorge. Less 

than two years ago the penitentiary was the 

abode of despair; but to-day, owing to the 
work of its new warden, Thomas J. Tynan, whose 
achievements have attracted the attention of crimin- 
ologists in all parts of the world, men swing in and 
out of the iron gates with songs on their lips and 
hope in their hearts. 

“Tom” Tynan, without any previous experience in 
such work,—and who would not bother to read a book 
on criminology, even if he could “ savvy ” Lombroso 
and his associates,—has come nearer than any other 
man to a practical solution of the problem of the 
criminal. He has rehabilitated penitentiary means 
and methods, and, from a practical standpoint, has 
shown that such institutions need not be a drag on the 
purse of the taxpayer: but, better than all else, he 
has demonstrated that it is possible to save the 
criminal and send him forth from the penitentiary 
with self-respect regained, and with a desire to be 
the friend of society instead of its enemy. 

Looking for the first time at “Tom” Tynan, with 
his fresh, ruddy cheeks, his merry blue eyes, his 
fatiltless garb, and his general air of worldly sophisti- 
cation, one is inclined to be astonished. Here is not 
a type of the student, but rather that of the traveling 
salesman. And that guess is exactly 
right, for Warden Tynan was what the 


women, and, true to my business training, I got 
to figuring up what could be done with all that 
wasted energy. I couldn’t stop thinking it over, 
and figures marched in my head in a long pro- 
cession. I saw there wasn’t any need of keeping those 
men locked up in that prison yard and in those nar- 
row cells. I knew I could figure out work for them 
that would not interfere with free labor, and that 
would make the prisoners healthier and better men in 
every way. I had visions of road gangs making fine 
highways,—the kind it is said they have in Europe,— 
and then I saw convict farms worked by big gangs 
of trusties. I took the job, and what I have done 
since then is merely a working out of those dreams. 
It was a practical idea from start to finish. As to 
the other side—well, I guess I have a faculty of 
separating the sheep from the goats, and that’s about 
all there is to it. I give the promising ones a chance, 
and if they make good they don’t regret it. If they 
throw me down I don’t bear a personal grudge, 
but I see to it that they don’t have a chance to 
repeat.” 

The warden’s merry blue eyes and smiling mouth 
hardened as he spoke, and he told regretfully: of the 
enly attempted prison break during his term of 
office. Several of the more desperate convicts at- 
tempted to get away by shooting down their keepers 
and dynamiting the prison walls. Probably the at- 
tempt would have been successful had not Warden 


Tynan, who had been hastily summoned from his 
home, headed a dash into the prison yard, where he 
found a convict named Williams about to blow up the 
wall with dynamite. Heedless of the explosive, and of 
# gun with which he was threatened, Tynan dashed 
at his man, and, with a well-directed shot, brought 
Williams down with a bullet in his leg. 

“When I went to get Bradley, another one of the 
men whe tried to escape,” said Tynan, “all the men 
in both tiers of the cell-house begged me to stay 
away; they cried out that Bradley had a gua 
and would kill me. That showed that the sym- 
pathy of the prisoners was with me, and it did 
me more good than any praise that has ever come 
my way. 

“As it happened, Bradley had been wounded by 
one of the guards, and we had no difficulty in cap- 
turing him. He and the three others concerned in the 
outbreak I never could do anything with. I never 
could get under their skins, and could find no sense 
of honor or decency to appeal to. 

“They were’ furnished with dynamite and a re- 
volver by a paroled prisoner who has since been re- 
captured and made a confession. Then one of them 
made a brass key. with which he unlocked the cells of 
the others, after he had leaped from his own cell and 
wounded the keeper. The fools bungled their work 
at every turn, but it was only owing to their bad 
marksmanship that I did not lose some of my best 
men. It was the first and only at- 
tempt at a ‘break’ I have had; but it 





young reporter in the small town loves 
to call a “knight of the grip,” before 
he received his appointment from 
Governor Shafroth, in 1908, as warden 
of the Colorado Penitentiary. 


A Traveling Salesman Turns 
Prison Reformer 


YNAN knew nothing of prisons and 

prisoners before assuming his post. 
He had been a busy and_ successful 
traveler for a Denver wholesale firm. 
His home was in Pueblo. He had 
“mixed a little” in politics there, as 
he puts it, and as a result he was 
selected by Governor Shafroth as a 
good man to suit that placid executive’s 
Pueblo constituents. The post was 
proffered somewhat apologetically, be- 
cause it paid only $208 a month. 

“Tom” Tynan was making a good 
deal more than $208 a month; but, on 
thinking the matter over and taking a 
look at the forbidding inclosure at 
Cafion City and the human dereélicts 
sheltered therein, he decided to take 
the job. 

“It was a matter of pride with me,” 
said Tynan. “It sort of got on my 
nerves—all the unbusinesslike manage- 
ment that was in evidence. I saw 
over seven hundred idle men, to say 
nothing of more than a score of idle 


ran away, but came back of his own accord. 
building enables a convict to reduce his sentence by fully one sixth 








Warden Tynan and some of his convict laborers at Ranch No. 4, where 
one of the section gangs is quartered. One of the men in the group 
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Good work on the road- 


means nothing, after all, because the 
prisoners concerned were not men I 
had trusted. If one of my road gangs 
or some of the men at the prison 
ranches had thrown me down, I should 
have felt bad about it.” 


Putting Convicts on Their Honor 


T is a fact, however, that, out of the 

hundreds of convicts “Tom” Tynan 
has sent into the fresh air and sun- 
light, receiving their word of honor 
that they would not attempt to escape, 
only two have proved unfaithful. One 
was the convict Morton, who furnished 
the dynamite and firearms to the des- 
perados whose case has been mentioned. 
The other was a paroled prisoner who 
deserted from one of the road camps, 
but whose conscience could not stand 
the strain, and who returned to the 
prison of his own accord. 

“That fellow whose conscience 
brought him back to me was in the 
picture you took of those trusties on 
the ranch porch,” said Warden Tynan 
to the writer, after a visit to one of the 
penitentiary ranches, where the men 
had posed for a group photograph. 

“ He hit the high places not long ago, 
and I was making bets on him for a 
week. I had a hunch that he was 
coming back, as he hadn’t seemed like 





the sort of chap who would throw me down. It 
seems he got into Kansas, and could have made a 
complete get-away, but his conscience got to hurting 
him so that he couldn't stand it any longer. 

“ He turned back to Coiorado, and one day came into 
my office in the penitentiary and told me the circum- 


stances of his return. I told him to go out and go to 
work. He expected some punishment for his offense; 
but I let it go, and he has not had one day added to 
his time, and is going right along with the trusties 
as usual.” 


Solving the Nation’s Road Problem 


” 


HE convict road camps are the pride of “Tom 

Tynan’s heart. He believes that convict labor is 
going to solve the road problem of the nation. 
Furthermore, he is proving his theories in practice. 
Cajion City convicts have built some of the finest 
highways in the world, including the celebrated “ sky- 
line drive” extending along a “ hog-back” eight hun- 
dred feet above the Arkansas Valley and offering a 
superb view on both sides. At present a big road 
gang of trusties is putting the finishing touches to a 
magnificent mountain highway near ‘Trinidad. An- 
other gang has just completed a perfect boulevard con- 
necting Cafion City and Colorado Springs. It was 
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way constructed from Independence, Missouri, through 
Kansas City, Hutchinson, and Garden City, Kansas, 
and Pueblo, Colorado, along the old trail followed by 
pioneers in the early days of the West. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that all this work 
is being accomplished by means of the laborious pick- 
strokes of the hang-dog villains clad in the striped 


garments of shame, hampered with leg-irons and 
watched by eagle-eyed guards armed with rifles. That 


is usually the way spasmodic road work is wrung from 
reluctant and desperate convicts in the South; but 
things are different in “Tom” Tynan’s road camps. 
Picture several white tents nestling among the 
pines in an ideal camping spot in the high foothills 


of the Rockies. Cooks are busy preparing the noon 
meal. Around a bend in a half-finished highway 
above the camp come swinging the members of the 


’ 


“road gang.” The morning shots have been “ plant- 
ed,” and there will be no more work until after din- 


ner. As the ripping sound of exploding dynamite 
disturbs the silence of the mountains, one takes a 


lock at the builders of the highway. Here is no 
prison pallor; neither does one notice the sway of the 
bedy that denotes the man who has fallen into the 
habit of the lock-step. Bronzed and sinewy, the con- 
victs swing down the road, heads erect, shirts open 
at the throat, and sweat-damp hair stirred by the 





building is particularly difficult. Three hundred miles 
of road a vear would soon cover the State with a 
web of perfect highways. 

“IT am not talking now of the effect on the men, 
but am advancing a proposition for any 
State to consider. The quality of work done by con- 
victs on roads is as good as that done by the average 
free labor, provided the road gangs have the right 
kind of overseers. As to the cost, it is only twenty 
per cent. that of free labor—a saving of eighty per 
cent. to the taxpayer. 

“So great is the demand for convict road labor 
from counties that are willing to defray the expense 
that I am at a loss to pick the required number of 
men. We give the road men better food than they 
get in the prison, on account of the nature of their 
work, and they are also provided with better clothes. 
It costs thirty-six cents a day to keep a man in a 
road camp. The extra expense above the twelve cents 
a day necessary to maintain a man in the prison is 
borne by the county in which the work is done. This 
summer I was working a gang of men on the model 
highway between Caiion City and Colorado Springs. 
The county was out of funds, but public-spirited citi 
zens at Colorado Springs made up the amount and en- 
abled us to complete the work.” 

Each man who works in one of Tynan’s road gangs 


business 











The famous “Skyline Drive”? at Canon City, Colorado. 
Colorado State Penitentiary, and it 


opened with impressive ceremonies by the Governor 
and other jubilant citizens of Colorado. 

At present many convicts are employed on a scenic 
highway from Cafion City to the top of the Royal 
Gorge. Nearly every foot of this eight miles of moun- 
tain road is being blasted out of solid rock. The 
road sweeps in majestic curves around the eternal 
hills, and every one of the countless arroyos—dry and 
harmless-looking in summer, but bank-full and dan- 
gerous in the spring—is bridged with a wide-arched 
culvert of stone. The highway winds upward in a 
series of easy grades, most of which can be taken by 
an automobile on “high gear,” and when the road is 
completed the eight-mile run from Cafion City to the 
very brink of the two-thousand-foot gorge will be a 
matter of ease. 

The Royal Gorge road enters the hills at the foot of 
Mount Grant, two miles from Cafion City, but its 
wonders begin when one enters Priest Caiion. From 
that point on, the road rises in a graceful succession 
of curves, each turn affording a beautiful view of 
mountains and plains. Pike’s Peak, Mount Pisgah, 
the Greenhorns, and the Sangre de Cristo range can 
be seen at various points on the drive. The climax 
is reached when the traveler reaches the end of the 
road, at the top of the Royal Gorge, almost directly 
above the world-famed “Hanging Bridge.” Twenty- 


six hundred feet below, the Arkansas River foams and 
seems always about to engulf the trains that share 
its narrow passageway between the beetling cliffs. 
It is proposed to build a suspension bridge across the 
top of the gorge, but the chief feature will always be 
the convict-built road, which has been made part of 
the new “Santa Fe speedway ”—an automobile high- 
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hreeze—for another thing that “Tom” Tynan will 
not tolerate is the abominable “ prison hair-cut. 


The Convict’s Word of Honor 


URELY these khaki-clad men, who meet your gaze 

so openly, and who talk and laugh among them- 
selves so freely, can not be convicts. They troop to 
the camp, where they wash with gay splashing and 
spluttering. Meantime, yonder big fellow who comes 
so leisurely at the rear, and who pauses for a con- 
sultation with the warden, is the foreman. There is 
no rifle at his shoulder. In fact, he is entirely un- 
armed. There is no armament until nightfall, when 
two armed guards patrol the tents, more as a matter 
of form than as a precaution; for the men who are 
sleeping so peacefully in the camp have given their 
word of honor to the warden that they will not try to 
escape—and honor is the thing that rules the camps 
where “Tom” Tynan’s “boys” hold forth. 

“T have about fifty per cent. of my men working 
on the road,” says Warden Tynan. “Let’s see— 
there were just seven hundred and six prisoners in our 
charge this morning, according to the prison register. 
That means that there are about three hundred and 
fifty men doing work for Colorado which no other 
class of men will do for love or money. It is getting 
more and more difficult to find free labor for road 
work. Men get more money in easier lines of employ- 
ment, and that is what makes the good roads problem 
in this country so hard to solve.- But I figure that, 
when things are running as they should, I can build 
a mile of good roads every day with trusties. That 
means a lot in a State like Colorado, where road- 
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This road was built by convicts from the 
is one of the most remarkable scenic highways in the world 


has ten days a month taken off his sentence, in addi- 
tion to the usual time off for good behavior. This 
inducement does much to make the road work popular, 
as, by “making good” with the road gang and also 
getting the customary time off for good behavior, it 
is possible for a convict to reduce his sentence by 
fully one sixth—which means much to the men. 


Selecting the “ Trusties’ 


HE real test of Tynan’s wardenship comes in select- 

ing men for work as trusties. The Colorado State 
Penitentiary, like other Western penal institutions, 
has a large number of “ border terrors ”—gun-fighters 
who have been sentenced to long terms for murder. 
Besides these criminals, there is the usual motley 
array of yeggmen, forgers, confidence men, ete., which 
makes up the majority of prisoners in Eastern insti- 
tutions, where the gun-fighter is not quite so promi- 
nent. 

To “pick the sheep from the goats” in such a 
collection of humanity requires a shrewd judge of 
human nature. The warden keeps in personal touch 
with the men in prison, so far as that is possible. 
He is always restlessly moving about the prison or 
the various outside camps and ranches. He speaks 
to a group of men at work in the stone quarry, under 
the frowning cliff that overhangs the back of the peni 
tentiary; he peers in at some sullen chap who ts 
undergoing punishment in a dark cell; and what !> 
says is never made known, but evidently it is som 
thing helpful. for, ten chances to one, the sullen 
prisoner is soon applying for work as a trusty. 

Every Sunday Warden Tynan supplements his six 
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INTERLUDES 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


STRATEGY 
I rouND myself betwixt the deep sea and the devil, 
But soon a scheme I fixed to down him—on the level, 
I got a hose and squirted the deep sea all around him, 
And ere I was diverted I’d ta’en the D. and drowned 
him! 


Our idea of the serious-minded man is the chap who 
reads the new tariff bill aloud to his best girl, swing- 
ing in a hammock on a soft summer afternoon, with 
a string orchestra playing Pagliacci in the distance, 


New Jersey now has a law making it a penal offense 
to “steal ice from any one’s pond.” Is it to be in- 
ferred that if you can slip it out of a refrigerator, 
or off the tail-end of an ice-wagon, ice may be stolen 
with impunity ? 


Mr. Bunau-Varilla has written a _ story about 
Panama that makes mighty interesting reading; but, 
all the same, we can not help wishing that when the 
author was making a name for himself he had not 
chosen one that sounded like an official liqueur at 
state dinners to the Diplomatic Corps. 


Why a man should throw himself at a maiden’s 
feet when he really is aiming at her heart is beyond 
us, unless it is because his own heart is in his boots 
at the time and he concludes that that is its natural 
anatomical position. 


Some prominent Bills now pending before the coun- 
try seem to a correspondent to be as follows: 


gc ge | Reena 2: Bill McAdoo 
Prohibition Bill..............Bill Bryan 
Miumicipal Baill... .0:s.050.4.6 Bill Gaynor 
ANG-1eUsE Tl. 5... 02% > Bill Haywood 
Educational Bill..............Bill Taft 
Street-Cleaning Bill....:...Bill Edwards 


Sir Walter Scott once wrote to Shelley, “ Cultivate, 
then, sir, your taste for poetry and belles-lettres as 
an elegant and most interesting amusement, but com- 
bine it with studies of a more serious and solid cast, 
such as are most intimately connected with your 
prospects in future life. whatever those may be.” 
After that it would seem that nobody in the world 
should consider himself too humble to teach his grand- 
mother how to suck eggs. 


With a historian as President of the United States, 
two editors in the Cabinet, and the Authors’ Club 
spread all around the continent of Europe, on am- 
bassadorial duty bent, the Elizabethan period has 
nothing on this as the golden age of letters. Even the 
President’s landlord up in New Hampshire is a lit- 


RENO - VATED 


erary feller. How different would have been the rule 
of Mr. Justice Hughes, had he been chosen President 
after his war on the bookmakers! 


While no man ean properly justify the use of white- 
wash on public offenders, it is at least to be said of 
it that it makes it easier to see them in the dark, 
which, considering all things, is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, 





OPEN POSTALS TO THE FAMOUS 
(To a distinguished Cabinet Official) 
New York, July 21, 19— 
Dear William: 

A little carbonic water mixed in with it will make 
it, fizz more like the real thing. Try it on the Dipso- 
matic Corps at your next strawberry festival. 

Yours ever, 
Pro Bono Pustico, 


(To a Famous College Professor, Ex Officio) 
New York, July 32, 19— 
Dear Mr. Ex-President : 

As a judge, would you find the Republican party 
guilty of vagrancy on the ground that it has no visible 
means of support? R.S. V. P. 

Devotedly, 
ONE OF THE FEw. 


(To a Generous-Minded Secretary of the Treasury) 
New York, July 54, 19— 
Dear Mac: 

Why wait until the fall to distribute that 
$500,000,000? As one of the 100,000,000 citizens of 
the United States, 1’m ready for my fiver now. Wire 
it collect, if you wish. 

Ever thine, 
Dusty Rnoapes, K1InG OF THE HopoEs. 


(To a Distinguished Ex-President) 
New York, July 43, 19— 
Dear Teddy: 

What’s the use of trying to convert the Argentine, 
with Tammany Hall and the 1. W. W. right at your 
door? ‘There’s plenty of front-page space waiting for 
you if you read the want ads correctly. 

Eternally, 
PROGRESS. 


(To a Syndicalist Agitator) 
New York, July 52, 19— 
Dear Bill: 

When you promiised those Paterson strikers Morris 
chairs to work in, why did you omit all reference to 
the valets vou are going to provide them with to do 
the work itself? You lost a trick that time. 

Respectfully, 
CAPITALISTICUS, 
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(To the Jailer of a British Suffragette) 
New York, July 38, 19— 
Dear Sir: 

Don’t try forcible feeding. Put a broiled lobster 
and a café parfait before the lady. It is a combina- 
tion no woman has ever yet been able to resist. 

Yours confidentially, 
Oxe Wuo Knows, 


(To a Famous Irish Satirist) 
New York, July 82, 19— 
Dear Bernard: 

I am told you are looking around for a new and 
startling pose. Why not try sincerity just for a flyer? 
It would make a lot of talk if you tried it just once. 

Yours devotedly, 
CONSTANT READER. 


(To a Leading Cubist Painter) 
New York, July 73, 19— 
Dear Old Boy: 

As a friend, let me advise you never to waste your 
money on lotteries. You know yourself that you 
never could draw anything, not even a prize. 

Unremittingly thine, 
PIGMENTICUS. 


ADEPTS IN 'THE BUSINESS 

“T see it stated here in the Gazoo that a former 
train-robber is quite prominent in politics out in 
Oklahoma,” said Little Binks. 

“Well, what of it?” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“Holding up railroads is an essential part of the 
duties of the modern statesman. This chap has had 
practical experience, where most of the others bungle 
along on mere theory.” 


HIS OBJECTION 
“T wouldn’t mind marrying in haste and repenting 
at leisure,” said Halsworthy. ‘The thing that galls 
me so like time is marrying in haste and repenting at 
hard labor.” 


AN EXTREME CASE 

“Do you consider that Mrs. Giddybody a flirt, 
Bilkins?” asked Hickenlooper. 

“Flirt?” eried Bilkins. ‘ Well, I guess she is a flirt. 
Why, Hickey, that woman would flirt with her own 
husband if there wasn’t anybody else around to flirt 
with.” 


THE TEST 

“So you think young Noodles really loves you, do 
you?” said papa. 

“ He says he’d die for me,” said Matilda ecstatically. 

“ All right,” said papa. ‘That makes the test 
simple and easy. You tell him, for me, to go out and 
die for you, and the day he is buried I'll give my 
consent,” 






HERE was a sting in the morning air; but 
it was warm and sunny nevertheless—as if 
the sharp wind, blowing on the embers of 
summer, fanned them to fresh life. A boy 
went down the street, carrying a sheaf of 
fine chrysanthemums; and their perfume 

lingered delightfully—for in November the hot and 
cloying scents of roses and such things do not satisfy; 
or even they repel a little, as the sentimental or the 
passionate will repel people who have passed their 
first youth, 

From the Washington Park neighborhood, one could 
look down on the business part of the city; and all 
the down-town buildings wore, that ‘Thanksgiving 
morning, a sort of shimmering halo, made by the 
sun shining on particles of frost in the atmosphere. 
In honor of the national holiday, there was but little 
smoke; and the white stone of the National Bank 
building—where Ouderkirk was a director—shone al- 
most like the luminous white clouds that were shaping 
themselves into a holy city, above the town. 

Servants were very busy about the rear of the 
homes in Washington Park. Here and there one saw 
a business man, unwontedly idle, peeping down the 
avenue through his front windows, or else already 
engaged in a frolic with his grandchildren. These 
were—some of them—great men of the down-town 
world. Some were men heavily burdened with cares, 
trying to keep the wolf away from their fine homes 
and pretentious offices. Some were sharp dealers, 
who had piled up loads of ill-gotten gains. But you 
did not see them in these lights. For the day of 
family reunion is for putting aside the sordid and 
uneharitable—as men hope to do in heaven, when 
they are reunited to their own. 


HE morning sun, on the upper story of Ouderkirk’s 

house, sparkled through the sun parlor his wife had 
planned and had loved to sit in. And the illumination 
caught the eye of an old lady who stood watching for 
beloved guests at the doorway of an old-fashioned and 
humble home, just off the avenue. 

“That’s the home of Ouderkirk, the banker, who 
married our Nannie,” she told the new daughter-in- 
law who was helping her with the dinner. “It 
don’t seem no time at all since Nannie was married, 
and it’s ten years to-day!”™With that. the old lady 
wiped her eyes on the green gingham apron she had 
put on while she stuffed her turkey. 

“Nannie was just like my own child,” she re- 
sumed, “and your pa felt the same as I did. It 
hurt him considerable that Mr. Ouderkirk hasn’t 
wanted nothing to do with us since she died. He 


says it looks real unfeeling. But I tell him it ain’t 
right to say such a thing. And a man couldn’t 


lose a wife like Nannie and not feel it—bless her! 


“Only thirty-nine when she was taken! I hadn’t 
no thought of Nannie going before I did. You know 
I had her ail her life; her mamma was my twin 


sister. She died at Nannie’s birth, and her husband 
asked me to raise the little thing. And now Nannie’s 
gone, too!” Again the green apron went to the old 
lady’s eyes. This day of reunion was the greatest and 
sweetest in the year to her; and it so excited her 
that the tears were quite ready to start. 

“Tt don’t seem the same world, without Nannie, 
to a good many people!” she declared. 

“Was Cousin Nannie a great beauty?” The new 
daughter-in-law asked this question wonderingly. It 
was evident to her that Nannie had been a woman of 
unusual power and charm. Beloved and admired, the 
memory of her was like a star in the night to the 
whele family. 

“Nannie pretty?” asked the old lady. “No, I 
shouldn’t ever call her pretty—but so sweet! And 
if you heard her sing ‘The Holy City,’ you could 
never forget it. She was soprano in a big church 
out on the avenue when Ouderkirk first saw her—he 
was a trustee or something. 

“Oh, sometimes I get to thinking of those old 
times—and I can’t believe she’s gone!” This time, 
Nannie’s Aunt Margaret did not even wipe away the 
tears that came; and really, her face never looked 
so bright as when she wept. 


“CHE was 
sumed. 


always a-laughing—Nannie,” she re- 
“She wasn’t like my babies, being so full 
of her fun. When she was brought to my house, just 
a few months old, I remember, I took her little 
cap off; and she had a head as bald as a door-knob. 
It looked so funny your pa laughed; and that set 
her off at once, a-laughing and a-crowing, till she 
made me cry, thinking of her poor mamma. 

“And sure enough, Nannie laughed all her life. 
Sometimes she carried it ’most too far. I know, the 
first time 1 ever saw Mr. Ouderkirk, he had come 
down to the children’s hospital, to hear her sing. The 
children kep’ beggin’ for her pickaninny songs; and 
would lay there and laugh—pore little things—till 
they cried. I says to her, ‘Goodness, Nannie, you 
shocked that old Scotchman awful! He won’t vote for 
you, now, to sing in his church.’ 

“But psho! From that day, he never rested till 
he had got our Nannie away from us. And I do say, 
Matty, whether he’ acts unfeeling or not, he must 
ha’ been fond of Nannie; he couldn’t help it 

“Why, there’s Ouderkirk now, on his way to get 
his mail.” 

Ouderkirk lifted his hat—in a distant way—to his 
wife’s aunt. 

Aunt Margaret was subject to sudden impulses— 
she was like her niece Nannie in that. “I believe 





T'll ask him to come here to dinner!” she cried. 
The daughter--in-law seized her arm. 


She realized 





THE STRANGER AT THE HEARTH 


BY M. GAUSS 


the impropriety of such a thing. Why, Ouderkirk 
might think they wanted to claim kin with him! And, 
besides, it was impossible to ask him to dine at 
a house where no maid was kept! 

Aunt Margaret felt no especial respect for Ouder- 
kirk’s money and didn’t want a penny of it; she 
could not see that her impulse was improper; but she 
yielded obligingly to her daughter-in-law, and did 
not invite Ouderkirk to dinner. 

Just then a shabby and mud-splashed automobile 
dashed around a corner. ‘Through the house rang a 
cry— They’ve come, they’re here!” Aunt Margaret’s 
husband, Unele Luke, popped out of the house; the 
old lady herseif was already folded in the arms of 
a long-absent son. 


UDERKIRK glanced, in passing, at these people. 

He had no family ties of his own, for his parents 
were long dead, and when he left Scotland he did not 
keep up a correspondence with his brothers and 
sisters. His wife’s great love for her people had got 
in his way sometimes; for he was fond of having 
Nannie all to himself, with no outsiders present. And, 
now that she was gone, he had a feeling toward 
them which he had not analyzed; he liked to avoid 
seeing them. 

At the post-office he got a number of business 
letters, nothing that was personai. And, returning, 
he saw the old lady still out on the walk. She looked 
at him. over the broad shoulder of her son; and 
Ouderkirk perceived, with alarm, that she meant to 
speak to him. Perhaps she would ask him to dinner! 

He was quite right as to Aunt Margaret’s intention. 
Accommodating old lady that she was, she always 
vielded to her children in small matters; and as 
soon as ever their pressure was withdrawn, she would 
revert to her own opinions and plans. The daughter- 
in-law who did not wish her to ask Ouderkirk had 
now gone into the house. 

But, fortunately for the banker, her son, also. had 
ideas of propriety. Seeing what the old lady had got 
into her head, he encircled her waist with his strong 
young arm. ‘“ Mother?” he exclaimed. And with de- 
cision—‘Mother!” Why, Ouderkirk might think that 
he wanted money loaned to him, or a position in the 
new bank! 

Thus was Aunt Margaret overruled. She merely 
smiled wistfully, at her Nannie’s husband, and let 
him go his way. 

Ouderkirk was especially relieved because he had 
been hoping that after this walk in the fresh air he 
might get to sleep. He hadn’t slept since Sunday 
night—and had been working hard every day; he 
vas beginning to feel quite wretched. 


ig was just six weeks since Nannie died, very sud- 
denly—she was taken ill while he was away. 

His nerves—stunned by the blow—were just be- 
ginning to recoil; that was why he was unable to 


sleep. He did not understand this, as he had never 
before been bereaved—that is, he had never really 
loved any one till Nannie came into his life, and 


then she slipped out of it. 

Ouderkirk was not the sort of man to let go easily 
and give death place; he was stubborn and not young, 
he fought hard against giving Nannie up; and so the 
very roots of his life were torn away, and now he 
could never be the same man again. 

He went down the avenue toward his home, pass- 
ing deep hospitable doorways. Motor-cars whizzed by 
him. A young weman in furs, with chrysanthe- 
mums on her breast. bowed and smiled at him. But 
she caught sight of her father, in the old home door- 
day, and held up her child, bidding it wave its hand— 
and Ouderkirk, quite outside the feast, was left to go 
his way alone. 

When he reached his home, he darkened a bedroom 
and lay down—but he could not sleep. A clock was 
going, somewhere. He wondered why he could not 
sleep; he thought it must be that his conscience was 
troubled. When he reflected on it, he could see that 
he had neglected Nannie. If he had done this—and 
this—she might not have died. It was his fault that 
he had lost her! He did not know that this accusing 
and tormenting was only a trick of a very weary 
mind, and of nerves that were beginning to re- 
turn to sensitiveness after the blow. He did not 
know that’ people always see ways in which they 


might have done differently, and better. In an hour 
or so, he was feeling as if he had killed her. Yes— 


and he had showed his love so little. Doubtless she 
did not know that he loved her. 

By and by, he sprang up and went down to the 
library. There was a lovely portrait of Nannie— 
a woman no longer young, with laughing-wrinkles and 
other sweet crows’-feet; and all over her face what we 
eall “ light ’—knowing perfectly well it is not light, 
but something very different. Still, it would be 
hard to find a better word. » 

Ouderkirk knew by heart this light on Nannie’s 
face. It was what he had loved, at his first glimpse 
of her, singing in church; and life, since then, had 
broken it up for him into its own spectrum of love, 
sorrow, joy. laughter, and hope. 

The look of the pictured face was arch and amused, 
as if it were laughing at Ouderkirk. She was the only 
person who had ever dared laugh at him. He never 
laughed at himself; he took himself very seriously. 

He could bear—he thought—to have her away; he 
could wait, to have her again. If only he could 
see her for five minutes, and tell her that he really 
did love her. 

But he could not see her again, even for a moment; 
and it began to seem to him as if he would never 
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sleep any more. He thought he would spend this day 
putting her music in order and looking over her 
papers—as if that would not assure his lying awake 
another night! 

He was at this task when a maid came to say 


a lady wished to see him. Ouderkirk told her to 
say he was very busy. 
But he guessed the lady was Aunt Margaret. Could 


he be curt with this old lady Nannie had loved? It 
was like hurting her! 

He called the maid back, saying she might show 
the lady in. 


HEN Aunt Margaret appeared, she was breath- 

less—conscious that she acted in flagrant dis- 
obedience to her daughter-in-law and her son. “TI ran 
over the back way, in my apron ”—she apologized. 

“The back way,” signified some four blocks of fash- 
ionable avenue; and Aunt Margaret had come in her 
apron because, if she had waited to dress, the children 
would have seen and interfered. She looked at Ouder- 
kirk with bright, dark eyes—which were like Nannie’s. 

His fingers twitched, intermittently; he could not 
control them, and, to keep from betraying the state 
he was in, thrust them under the papers which lit- 
tered his desk. He then smiled faintly at the lady, 
hoping she would take pity on him and go away. 

Aunt Margaret looked about her. ‘The familiar 
room reminded her of her darling, who used to sit 
there and sew. Her eyes ran over. 

“IT was thinking, Mr. Ouderkirk,” she said eagerly, 
“it don’t seem right,—you living so near,—that you 
shouldn’t be with the family to-day!” 

Ouderkirk’s features twitched convulsively. She 
saw that he shrank from her, and hers immediately 
twisted into a deprecating smile. It was Nannie’s 
very smile! She always had it when she had been 
doing something foolish—especially if she intended 
to persist in it. 

* You are very kind,” said Ouderkirk. 





“Do come!” ‘The bright dark eyes were again 
lifted. 

“It was so good of you to think of me, Mrs. 
Lane; but a 

“You aren’t going .to say you can’t come?” 
pleaded Nannie’s aunt—and she looked so like Nan- 
nie that Ouderkirk’s heart was set beating hard. 


“T want you so much!” she insisted. “ l[t—it’ll make 
my Thanksgiving seem right; it'll be like haviing——” 
She skipped over the beloved name, dashing the 
tears away, with her finger-tips, and smiling. And 
the end of it was that Ouderkirk felt he might sacri- 
fice himself to-day, for her sake, because Nannie 
had loved her. He got up and put on his top-coat. 

When she had actually carried her point and got 
him home with her, Aunt Margaret was a bit fright- 
ened by the manifest disapproval of her family. None 
of them knew just what to do with their guest, 
so they put him down on a sofa, to talk to Uncle 
Luke. 

Ouderkirk was glad of this arrangement. If it had 
been Aunt Margaret beside him, he would have 
found it hard to make her understand that she must 
not talk to him of Nannie. 

While Uncle Luke talked polities, Ouderkirk’s eyes 
strayed to Aunt Margaret, who was welcoming another 
flock of her grandchildren. Then he looked all about 
the room. They hadn’t changed the furniture much, 
since he used to come there wooing Nannie. 


NCLE LUKE hunted around for a topie that would 

do for Ouderkirk. ‘“ How much money,” he 
inquired, “does the counting-house here handle in 
one day?’ 


Ouderkirk said he didn’t know, it varied. And just 


then some grandchildren came romping up. Ouder- 
kirk took one of the little girls on his knee. Did all 


the family have those bright, dark eyes? 
about half the grandchildren! It seemed to be a 
strain running through the Lane family, as well 
defined as the Japan current in the Pacific! It was 
something sweet—warm—heavenly. 

Ouderkirk was really too ill to play with children; 
but the little Lanes took a fancy to him, and all 
‘ame crowding about: the dark-eyed ones who looked 
like Nannie, and those others, with the blue eyes 
and long nose of Uncle Luke. 

Now, these children wished to see the family Bible,— 
which they weren’t allowed to touch, unless some 
grown person held it. They selected Ouderkirk for 
this duty. And he did not refuse. Since he had un- 
dertaken to be the stranger at the hearth, he meant— 
though he was very ill and weak—to play his part 
well. 

So he showed the children picture after picture of 
Nannie: Nannie in copper-toed shoes, with braided 
pig-tails; Nannie with a diploma and bunch of roses; 
Nannie all dressed in white, for her wedding. He 
found the children very exhausting—but they did 
not know it. They plied him with merciless ques- 
tions, they leaned on his knees with their soft elbows, 
they watched his face with their dark eyes aglow with 
laughter and imagination. And at last Aunt Mar- 
garet came and released him by calling them all to 
dinner 


No, only 


It was nearly dark when dinner was over. ‘The 
daughters-in-law were washing the dishes. Ouderkirk 


found one of the little dark-eyed girls and took her 
on his lap. Then Aunt Margaret came and sat down 
beside him—and he feared she would talk of Nannie. 

But she didn’t. Her voice rippled on about her 
grandchildren. The little girl in Ouderkirk’s arms 
had laid her head again his breast, and her fingers 
were twisting his watch-chain. ‘The dishes rattled, 











in the kitchen; the boys were romping 
with Unele Luke. There were now thick 
shadows in the room, and the base-burner 
sent a red glow along the shabby woolen 
carpet. 

“JT think,” said Ouderkirk, “ Nannie was 
very like you.” 

Aunt Margaret’s eyes filled, 
smiled at him. 

“You were with her, that last day.” 
He stopped. He was thinking of his long 
ride, trying to get to her on a special train. 
And he remembered the three minutes, at 
Omaha, into which a whole lifetime was 
crowded. That was at Union Station— 
after he knew there was a telegram, and 
while he was waiting to ve identified and 
receive it. 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Margaret. “ All that 
day she knew you was trying to get to 
her. As it was getting dark, we was talk- 
ing about what time the train was due— 
and she heard us. ‘ You can’t tell ’—she 
said—‘ it’ll be an extra train.’ And her 
eyes sort of crinkled up, just like ’em; she 
didn’t exactly smile, it was more like one 
of her laughs. ‘ He thinks a whole lot of 
me!’ she said. ‘More than anybody else 
does, more than you do, Aunty!’ And 
then she was afraid she’d hurt me. ‘ You 
don’t mind my putting him first?’ she 
esked. 

“ And I don’t, Mr. Ouderkirk. I don’t 
want you to think, for a minute, I grudge 
you Nannie’s best love! But all that day, 
-—as I said,—she was thinking of you. 
She didn’t know she was going to die— 
but she was awfully impatient, you know, 
to see you. The last words she said was 
to me: ‘ Aunty, you shouldn’t have fright- 
ened him by sending word I was sick. But 
I’m awfully glad vou did it! And I hope 
he’s foolish enough to take a special—be- 
cause I want him to-night.’ 

“T just had to have you to-day! For I 
felt sure she’d be wherever you was; and 
yet I think she’d want to be with us, too, 
and would be glad if we was together. 

“For I do think, Mr. Ouderkirk,—no 
matter who says different!—she’s never 
been far away from us since she left. That 
was just her life, while she was here—to 
be with them she loved! And she ain’t so 
changed but what it’s the same Nannie.” 

Here the old lady was called away; and 
Ouderkirk sat with the child on his arm— 
the little head sagged, and the little 
fingers relaxed on his watch-chain. He 
moved to maxe the sleeper comfortable. 

In the room,—unseen, an impenetrable 
shadow about her,—was another. She 
smiled at Ouderkirk. He did not see her, 
and she did not make herself known, as 
she moved about the room. 

All at once, he perceived Aunt Mar- 
garet had returned and stood beside him. 
He had not seen her come; he had been 
asleep! 

So he hurried away—home, to recap- 
ture that sleep. He threw himself on a 
eouch in his library. 
noisily. 

But they had forgotten to wind it. It 
stopped, leaving a very grateful hush. It 
was dark in the room. 

Then came a kindly cloud, veiling that 
glare of consciousness that had continued 
so long. It passed quickly; he was again 
broad awake—and he feared he wasn’t 
going to sleep, after all. 

Returning, the pleasant cloud enveloped 
every sense, muffiing his very spirit. He 
was in deep sleep. 


as she 


A clock was ticking 


S he walked down to the bank, next 
morning, he saw Aunt Margaret out 
sweeping her front walk. 

Well—should he tell her what she had 
done for him? It almost seemed to him, 
now, as if he had been invited to her 
home to meet Nannie, and had actually 
seen and talked with Nannie there! But 
he did not like to talk of this. 

“Tt’s a beautiful morning!” he _ re- 
marked as he paused. And the old lady 
came down the waik. 

Her face had its peculiar light of yes- 
terday. Of course it would not keep this, 
for she would have petty, earthly cares— 
her bread, the washing and ironing which 
was a bit too heavy for her failing 
strength, the tradesmen’s bills coming in 
the last of every month. Her house, like- 
wise, would be put to a common use, not 
like the day before, and would lose its 
festive look—Oudeikirk would not care to 
see it every day. 

“T don’t believe I thanked you for 
vour hospitality yesterday,” he said as 
he shook her hand. “But you can’t 
think how I enjoyed it—Aunt Margaret!” 

Then he went his way. The smoke of 
the day was rising, it was not a holiday 
city any longer. In all the homes, 
strangers who had been about the hearth 
the day before withdrew into their silence, 
out of the bustle with which the world 
pursues its work. 

Aunt Margaret followed Ouderkirk’s 


figure with her eyes—leaned on _ her 
broom, and mused. She was _ seventy- 
three. Another Thanksgiving day,—she 


was thinking,—the little old house might 
be empty or let to strangers. She her- 
self might be an unseen guest at the 
hearth where her own people should 
gather and talk to her. 


_ “on shares.” 
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A COLORADO PRISON 
REFORMER 


(Continued from page 19) 


days of personal observation with a veri- 
table levee in his private office. The 
prisoners understand that this is the day 
to lay their requests before the warden, 
and they are brought in, one by one, to 
“make their spiel” to the boyish, freshly 
groomed chap at the dig desk. Some of 
the convicts are brusque in their de- 
mands, and others are studiously polite; 
but each man is accepted for what he is. 
It is not what he says, so much as the 
message conveyed by his personality, that 
determines the answers. 

Perhaps the subservient convict has his 
honeyed request turned down, while the 
burly and swaggering “ lifer,’ who has 
couched his demands in no gentle lan- 
guage and who insisted on a “ square 
deal,” is sent out next day with a gang 
of trusties to get his coveted breath of 
fresh air and coat of sunburn. 

Most of the convicts who.are released 
on parole are from the convict camps or 
ranches; the best-behaved prisoners are 
trusted with the confidence of the warden, 
and it works in a circle and makes them 
more trustworthy. 


The Warden’s Sunday Receptions 


HROUGH the once-a-week receptions, 

when convict and warden meet as man 
to man, Warden Tynan becomes acquaint- 
ed with many of the things that are 
transpiring beneath the apparently quiet 
surface of penitentiary life. A youthful 
convict, who shall be called Joe, had ap- 
plied for work with the road trusties, 
but the warden had been suspicious that 
all was not as it should be with the young 
fellow. 

“You’re a Catholic, Joe, and yet you 
haven’t been attending chapel services,” 
said Tynan shrewdly. “I can’t trust you 
until you trust me far enough to tell me 
what is the matter. There must be some- 
thing black on your mind to make you 
turn away from your religion.” 

A few days later, while the writer of 
his article was in conversation with 
Warden Tynan, Joe sent word that he 
had something to say. Without delay he 
was brought in—a tall, slim, blue-eyed 
young fellow. In a low, steady voice he 
told how, a few weeks before, he had 
learned that the man who had been in- 
strumental in his own conviction had 
committed a felony and would soon arrive 
in the penitentiary. Then Joe told how 
he had rejoiced, and how he had made a 
knife, intending to kill his enemy at the 
first opportunity when they met inside 
the. penitentiary walls. 

“ But,” said Joe, “since that day you 
had your first talk with me, and showed 
me that you would trust me if I earned 
your trust, I have been struggling with 
myself. I have broken the knife and 
thrown it away, and have abandoned the 
murderous thoughts that had taken pos- 
session of me. Now I can meet my 
enemy face to face without desiring te 
take his life.” 

Minutely Joe described how and where 
he had hidden the knife in the peniten- 
tiary yard. The warden despatched an at- 
tendant, and in a few minutes the knife 
was brought in—a keen, long-bladed affair 
that had been wrought from a table knife. 

“ All right, Joe,” said Tynan, looking 
at the broken knife on the table—symbol 
of a broken rebellion. “It’s off your 
mind now, and I trust you. You’ll be 
given work with the road gang at the 
first opportunity.” ; 

When Joe had gone, the warden brought 
another knife, and laid it beside Joe’s 
broken weapon, while he told us how’ it 
had been turned in by a convict who had 
intended to kill a brutal captain. Tynan 
had discharged this captain for brutality 
soon after coming to the warden’s post, 
whereupon the convict had turned in this 
knife. 

The captain’s conduct had become un- 
endurable, and the convict had wrought 
the weapon. and kept it concealed for 
months, waiting for an opportunity to 
stab the official. Tynan’s quick discharge 
of the brutal captain had prevented a 
murder within the penitentiary walls, and 
the convict, with a maddening weight 
lifted from his mind, had ceased to brood 
in solitary confinement, had turned in his 
knife, made a confession, and was soon 
out with the road trusties in the freedom 
of the hills. 


Ranches Worked by Convicts 


H's penitentiary ranches occupy an 
equal place with, his road camps in 
Warden Tynan’s heart. He had not been 
in office a week before he began leasing 
ranches in the vicinity of Caiion City. 
Last year he leased seven hundred acres 
From these ranches he 
made a profit of $12,000 for the State, be- 
sides supplying the prison with all needed 
fruit and vegetables. He stored one hun- 
dred barrels of sauerkraut, one hundred 
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barrels of vinegar, fifty barrels of apple 
butter, and alfalfa enough to feed all the 
horses used in the prison teaming. 

There are four penitentiary ranches, 
all within easy motoring distance of 
Cafion City. They are located in the 
upper end of the Arkansas Valley, which 
has long been famous for the diversity 
of its agriculture. When Warden Tynan 
visits these ranches, he does so unarmed, 
and with no companion but his chauffeur 
or a chance visitor. 

When the writer visited Ranch No. 4, 
in company with the warden, the auto- 
mobile stopped at the ranch gate, and 
Tynan called to a tall, dark-eyed trusty 
who was working on an irrigating-ditch. 

“Lew,” said the warden, “ why haven’t 
you got on a khaki suit? Those old blue 
flannel suits are too hot and heavy for 
this kind of work.” 

Then the convict, with one hand on the 
auto door, explained that he had not 
secured his khaki suit from the laundry 
and had fallen back on the old blue flan- 
nels. As he talked, the man’s head was 
erect and his eyes looked straight into the 
warden’s. There was nothing of the hang- 
dog attitude. Evidently he was a man 
interested in his work and in life—one 
who did not find time dragging on his 
hands. He moved briskly, and, as the 
automobile sped into the yard, he was 
back at his ditch. Yet he was a “ lifer,” 
as the warden explained, in jail for mur- 
der, and with no chance of escaping from 
bendage—unless he chose to break his 
word to the friendly man in the auto- 
mobile. 


The “Goats” that Are Past Reform 


“W' try to keep the spark of man- 
hood alive in the men,” said the 
warden. ‘“ Most of the criminals here are 
fellows who have committed some crime 
on impulse, or owing to booze or drugs. 
The tramps and hoboes are the ones that 
give us the real trouble. It is hard to 
get under the skin of such men. Perhaps 
somebody else can. I'll not say they are 
past reform—only they are past me. They 
are the goats that I distinguish from the 
sheep, and they need a strong restraining 
hand.” 

Then, as the automobile stopped and 
purred in front of one of the comfortable- 
looking ranch houses that line the valley 
of the Arkansas, Tynan stepped to the 
door. It was noon, and nobody was stir- 
ring in the fields of alfalfa back of the 
house. From the dwelling itself came the 
smell of a good dinner and the rattle of 
dishes. Tynan stepped into the dining- 
room, where the convict farmers were at 
their meal—more than a dozen sun- 
burned fellows, clad in the regulation 
khaki and looking as if they were glad 
to be alive. 

“Well, well, you fellows are living 
high,” said Tynan jokingly, as his eye 
swept across the table. “Strawberry 
short-cake, eh? Well, don’t founder your- 
selves. There’s lots of work to be done 
on the ranch yet before the alfalfa is all 
stacked.” 

Aceompanied by the ranch manager, 
Tynan walked toward one of the alfalfa 
fields, where the black backs of several 
dozen pigs could be seen weaving in and 
out amid the blossoming fields of green 
and purple. ’ 

“That’s right—let those pigs feed in 
the alfalfa awhile,” said the warden ap- 
provingly. “It saves the work of cutting 
it—and there’s nothing like alfalfa to fat- 
ten pigs. 

“Say, you ought to see the fine lot of 
pigs we’ve got at the penitentiary breed- 
ing-pens,” he added, with a chuckle of 
satisfaction. “Pigs turn into money 
about as fast as anything you can im- 
agine. We cleared five thousand dollars 
for the State last year on pigs alone, and 
this year we'll double the amount. 
There’s only one trouble—we haven’t got 
half enough acreage to do ourselves jus- 
tice. I want the State to buy or lease 
about twelve hundred acres, and then 
we can go ahead in scientific fashion, 
without having to divide with small land- 
owners, 

“There’s big money in lots of crops. 
Celery, for instance, can be made to yield 
a’ thousand dollars an acre out here. 
Then there’s sugar-beets. We’ve got 
thirty acres of beets now that we’ll sell 
for five dollars a ton, and fifteen acres of 
stock beets from which we’ll silo five hun- 
dred tons of feed. I could make the 
State of Colorado one hundred thousand 
dollars during the biennial period from 
such a ranch. 

“You see, the labor’s the great thing. 
You’d be surprised to learn how many 
men there are in the penitentiary who 
have a practical knowledge of farm life. 
There’s no trouble with such hired men 
quitting in the midst of a harvest season. 
You always know where to find plenty of 
help right when you need it—and that’s 
the biggest difficulty of farm life removed 
right at the start. 

“Tf the Colorado legislature will only 
secure the acreage, the penitentiary can 
be made a paying institution. Not alone 
that, but what’s the use of Colorado pay- 





ing retail prices for coal to use in its in- 
stitutions, when the State owns some of 
the finest coal land in the world? This 
coal is on sehool land, and some of it is 
within a few miles of the penitentiary. 
What I want to do is to get the right to 
mine our coal from that land. That 
would save one of the biggest items of ex- 
pense we have.” 

The big machine was cranked up again, 
and there was a dash through the cotton- 
woods that line the Arkansas bottom, and 
another convict ranch was visited. Here 
the warden inspected a fine lot of hogs, 
glanced approvingly at steadily grow- 
ing stacks of alfalfa, played awhile with 
some bull-terrier puppies that were 
brought forward for exhibition by two 
trusties employed on the ranch, and then,: 
after a few words of instruction to the 
ranch manager, the human dynamo was 
whirling once more toward his desk at 
the penitentiary office. 


Keeping in Touch with Nine Hundred 
Paroled Prisoners 


CARCELY had Warden Tynan seated 

himself to take up some matters of 
routine when the telephone rang, and a 
Salida business man called up with a re- 
quest for a certain paroled prisoner who 
had been in his employ and whose serv- 
ices were desired again. The warden 
made inquiry, and learned that the 
paroled man was at work in Saratoga, 
Wyoming, and, according to his last letter 
written to the prison authorities, intended 
to stay there. After promising the Salida 
citizen that he would try to find another 
paroled prisoner as good as the one in 
question, Tynan said reflectively: 

“We’ve got nine hundred paroled 
prisoners that we look after all the time. 
I try to keep in touch with all the men, 
even after they leave this place. Most of 
7em are doing well, too—just like this 
chap the Salida man was after. You 
ought to see some of the letters I get 
every day from the fellows who are on the 
outside and who are making their way 
back to respectability! Those are the 
things that encourage a fellow on_ this 
job, and keep him plugging on with his 
work in spite of its disappointments.” 

In such fashion are “Tom” Tynan’s 
days put in at the Colorado State Peni- 
tentiary, and he who follows the young 
traveling salesman “on the job” must 
realize how thoroughly the man’s heart 
is in his work. Mornings at the road 
camps, afternoons at the penitentiary 
ranches, evenings spent in drudgery at the 
office, and Sundays devoted to hearing the 
complaints and requests of his “ boys ”— 
such are the working days of this man 
who has come near to solving the world- 
old problem of the criminal. No detail is 
too small to escape those roving blue 
eyes. 

This is shown in a thousand improve- 
ments in the penitentiary. The old stone 
flags that had served for walks in the 
penitentiary yard were soon thrown out 
by the new warden. “Cement pays for 
itself in brooms,” said Tynan briefly. Nor 
were the old flags wasted, for they were 
hauled up to the hog-pens under the 
shadow of the stone quarry, and were 
utilized in making up-to-date breeding- 
pens and dipping- pens for the ever- 
increasing droves of swine which are 
bringing a steady stream of gold into 
the coffers of the State of Colorado. 


Saving Money for the Tax-Payer 


ROM some dusty recess an old incu- 

bator was dragged by the new. warden. 
“Good,” said Tynan. “Get it to work- 
ing.” To-day there are broods of fancy 
chickens running about the penitentiary 
yards, and the warden is planning more 
incubators and a_ steady return from 
poultry sales after the chickens have *been 
supplied the penitentiary. 

When Tynan took charge, stone was 
being hauled from the quarry by teams. 
The new warden built a railway to the 
quarry, and now the stone is run down in 
flat cars to a tipple, whence it is loaded 
for shipment; and the four teams are 
doing the ranch work. The coal for peni- 
tentiary use, which was unloaded outside, 
was wheeled in barrows around the wall 
into the furnace-room. Tynan had a 
hole cut in the wall, and a chute con- 
structed, and the men who were working 
at the wheelbarrows are now out in the 
road camps or out on the ranches. 

One of the convict ranches is used for 
a market-garden. As the writer loitered 
about the penitentiary yard in company 
with a steward, one of the market-gar- 
deners came in for instructions regarding 
the disposal of several crates of straw- 
berries. The mar was sunburned, like 
most of the other trusties, and, as he 
talked to the steward, he looked like a 
swarthy huckster right off a city vege- 
table wagon. 

“Sure, that’s Sam So-and-So,” said the 
steward, in answer to a gvery, after the 
gardener had gone. “ He’s the Denver de- 
tective that was sent up here for a saloon 
murder a few years ago. He’s one of the 
best men we’ve got—a long-timer, too, 
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but earning a lot of time off for good be- 
havior and hard work.” 

The legislature had appropriated eight 
thousand dollars for the construction of 
an artificial ice plant. Tynan sent a few 
trusties into the mountains near by and 
dammed a smal]l stream, forming a lake, 
from which he took enough natural ice to 
fill the penitentiary ice-house. The eight 
thousand dollar appropriation was saved 
entire. 

A new hospital was needed, and it was 
estimated that eighty thousand dollars 
would be required to build it. To-day the 
new hospital is completed, and it is re- 
garded as the finest prison hospital in 
the country. It cost fifteen thousand dol- 
lars instead of eighty thousand dollars. 
Tynan searched among his “boys” for 
stone-masons, carpenters, plumbers, and 
plasterers, and the labor on the new 
buildings cost little. 

It is through these material means that 
Warden Tynan has been able to accom- 
plish higher reforms in changing the con- 
victed criminal’s attitude toward society. 
He began with the things that appealed 
most to his business sense. He found 
that the higher things followed of their 
own accord. ‘The practical side of his 
work is shown in the fact that, though 
he found forty thousand dollars of his 
appropriation used when he took office, 
he will turn back to the Colorado State 
treasury, at the end of his two years of 
scrviee, about fifty thousand dollars in 
cash, besides carrying out the improve- 
ments that have been noted. 


Practical and Ethical Sides of the 
Work 


HE practical side of Tynan’s work is 

shown in the fact that in road-building 
alone the convicts have saved the State 
of Colorado more than three fifths of the 
biennial appropriation for prison main- 
tenance. ‘The appropriation for the bien- 
nial period is $250,000. It is estimated 
that the road work done by the convicts 
under Tynan would have cost $212,160 if 
done by free labor under contract. De- 
ducting the actual cost of the convict 
labor to the State, most of which would 
have to be borne anyway, even if the men 
were maintained in prison instead of in 
the road camps, there remains a_ total 
profit of $155,460 to the State from the 
road work alone. ‘The prisoners earned 
$38,125 on the ranches, in the quarries, etc. 
They constructed permanent improvements 
in the penitentiary at a sav ing of $106,746 
over free labor. In the material used in 
these prison improvements, the convicts 
saved $16,890. This makes a total of 
$317,221 saved to the State of Colorado 
by its convicts—nearly $70,000 more than 
the biennial appropriation for prison 
maintenance. ‘The per capita earning 
power of the convicts has been brought 
up to seventy cents per day—and that 
without interfering with free labor and 
without calling on half the available 
working strength of the institution. In 
addition, Warden Tynan turned in a cash 

Pp.us of $25,000. 

“AS to the ethical side of “Tom” Ty- 
nan’s work, its value can only be guessed 
from the appearance of the trusties, some 
of whom work hundreds of miles from the 
hated atmosphere of the penitentiary, free 
men. It can only be guessed from the 
evident enjoyment with which the con- 
victs on the ranches fling themselves into 
their work in the clear Colorado sunshine, 
every move showing how delighted the 
men are to be in the open. It can only 
be guessed by the rousing of the sodden 
“lifer” to new interest in life, through 
the realization that some one is willing 
to trust him. There are few sullen in- 
tractables in the Colorado State Peniten- 
tiary. The prison barbers are not often 
called upon to shave the head of some 
recaleitrant—that and the donning of the 
hated stripes being the usual punishment 
for infraction of the prison rules. 


The Power of Kindness 


ARDEN TYNAN does not claim to 

have made any revolutionary dis- 
coveries in the realm of criminology. He 
has simply “ trusted his trusties ” further 
than any convicted men have ever been 
trusted before, and has proved that un- 
limited faith in such men need not be 
backed by leg-irons and loaded rifles. He 
has based all his calculations upon the 
tractability of the individual—the will- 
ingness of the average person to “do the 
right thing.” On this foundation rests 
all the warden’s dreams of immense 
farms conducted by convict labor, and 
miles of superb highway built by the 
unfettered hands of men who have be- 
come the wards of the State. Every 
plan has been dependent on the power 
of kindness and trust over the so- 
called outcast. 

The number of times Warden Tynan 
has been “thrown down” is so small as 
to be not worth considering. The practical 
results he has achieved have brought a 
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flood of inquiries from criminologists in 
all parts of the world, who want to know 
why and how such things are being accom- 
plished in Colorado. 

Frankly, “Tom” Tynan will tell you 
that he can not afford to stay in his pres- 
ent position. He will tell you that he in- 
tends to get out because he can make 
more money in business for himself. But 
first he wants to see the Colorado legisla- 
ture give him some assurance that the 
work he has started at Caiion City will 
keep on growing, and that it will not be 
subject to the blight and drought of po- 
litical circumstance. He wants perma- 
nent ranches purchased or leased, and 
permanent road gangs made a certainty. 
He wants to see penitentiary alfalfa 
fields, orchards, and stock ranches. He 
wants to see coal mined for State insti- 
tutions by penitentiary men. And, above 
all, he wants to be assured that his 
“boys” are going to be trusted “to the 
limit,” and that they are not going to 
drift back into the old days of idleness 
and despair that -merely make them con- 
firmed enemies of mankind. 

If the young warden succeeds in work- 
ing out all his plans of permanency, it 
will not be the first time that a practical, 
hard-headed business man has wrought 
actual reforms where theorists have failed 
absolutely. The traveling man who was 
not satisfied to leave the hard grind of 
the “road,” and settle himself lazily in 
the political sinecure that was held open 
to him, seems to be in a fair way to strip 
the so-called science of criminology of its 
pretense and show that the criminal does 
not offer such a deep problem, after all. 
A little more of the Tynan shrewdness in 
judging human nature and in applying 
human hands to human needs, and the 
world will cease to echo the plaint voiced 
by the plump landlady with the scape- 
grace nephew, in H. G. Wells’ novel, * Mr. 
Polly = 

“Tt’s all right if you haven’t been to 
prison. It isn’t what a man happened to 
do that makes him bad. We all happen 
to do things at times. It’s bringing it 
heme to him, and spoiling his self-respect, 
that does the mischief.” 





A LOST QUIXOTE 


(Continued from page i17) 


“ All yours,” said Mr. Sharp calmly. 
“This is my off day. Too hot to play. 
Serves me right.” 

He waddled to his safe, hidden behind 
the bar. With an unhappy grunt, he 
stooped and brought forth a large roll of 
bills, many of which had yellow backs. 

“There’s your twenty-two hundred,” 
he said in a moment, placing the roll on 
the bar. ‘“ You better count it yourself, 
to make sure. You see, I ain’t—” He 
stopped, for he had caught sight of the 
boy’s face. 


yw young Bill Stubbs the weird 
suspicion of a moment before had 
become a bitter reality. He laughed—a 
harsh, unnatural laugh. His hand shook 
as he pushed the bills back toward Mr. 
Sharp. 

“It’s not your money she wants!” he 
cried. “It’s not your money she watches 
for each night on that train from the 
West. It’s you!” 

Mr. Sharp turned a startled gaze on 
the boy. 

“What d’ve mean?” he asked roughly. 

“T’m no fool,” the boy answered. “I 
know well enough no man walks away 
from here with twenty-two hundred of 
your money unless you want him to have 
it. I’m no fool—I can see all this pretty 
plain. You gave me this money—gave 
it to me! Yes; it’s a little gift 
from Henry Stubbs—a little gift from 
father!” 

“ What are you talking about?” whined 
Benny Sharp. “The wheel’s_ straight. 
You won the money. You’re crazy! 
What are you talking about?” 

“God knows, there’s little enough of 
he Henry Stubbs she told me of in you,” 
broke in the boy. “I don’t see the keen 
eyes—nor the black hair. I don’t see the 
handsome face. I don’t hear the talk out 
of books. I’ve got nothing to go by— 
nothing—except twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars you’ve made me a present of. And 
that’s enough, I guess.” 

“You run for your train,” urged Mr. 
Sharp. “You got just five minutes to 
catch is 

“Don’t fool .yourself,” the boy inter- 
rupted, “I’m not catching trains just 
now. I think you’re Henry Stubbs, and 
I’m not leaving Kiowa Junction till I get 
the truth.” 

“You’re a young fool,” Sharp expostu- 
lated. “I ain’t your dad. All this is a 
joke, if we just had time to laugh. But 
we ain’t—you got a train to catch. I 
ain’t your father. Do I look like a dreamy- 
eyed wanderer from Indiana to you?” 

“T should say not!” answered the boy. 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a more 
practical manner, sought pro- 
tection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the tele- 
phone. 


Today thé telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk fetish 
and more practical than castle 
walls. 
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Seu my One Policy 


One System 





The Bell System has carried 
the telephone wires every- 
where throughout the land, so 
that all the people are bound 
together for the safety and 
freedom of each. 


This. telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches the 
most isolated homes. Such 
ease of communication makes 
us a homogeneous people and 
thus fosters and protects our 
national ideals and political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





“No, I don’t see it myself. But tell me 
one thing: who else besides Henry Stubbs 
would want to make me a present of 
twenty-two hundred dollars? Tell me 
that, if you can.” 


R. SHARP stood for a moment; then 

suddenly he snatched the roll of bills 
from the bar and thrust it into the hands 
of the boy. 

“Tl tell you!” he cried, his -words 
rushing out in a torrent. ‘I'll tell you, 
and then you hike for that train. There’s 
ene other man besides Henry Stubbs 
might want te give you money. How 
about Harding? How about Harding— 
the dog who stole from your dad the 
money he’d sweat blood for—who stopped 
him from keeping his honest promise to 
go back to the woman he loved—who 
started him on the road to—to his death? 
Don’t stare at me like that. You got a 
train to catch, boy. Go back to her. 
Stubbs is dead—he died in the Yukon. 
Hurry. Go back 





HE train was whistling over the desert, 

and the agent had started up the 
track with his flag as Sharp pushed the 
bewildered boy down the steps. For a 
second the young man stood gazing at 
him, and then, without a word, he turned 
and ran toward the station. Sharp stood 





watching him as he snatched the old 
carpet-bag from the platform and swung 
safely aboard the train. He remained 
watching until the great black snake had 
crawled far out into the desert’s blaze. 

Then he returned to the bar-room, a 
half-smile on his mottled face, and roughly 
shook Doce Haywood. 

“Wake up, Doc!” he shouted. “ Wake 
up and have a drink.” 

Mr. Haywood, having quickly digested 
this invitation, stood instantly at atten- 
tion before the bar. Mr. Sharp hastened 
behind it, and then stood for a moment, 
facing the three bottles with an unusually 
serious face. 

“ Brandy, rum, or gin?” He turned to 
Haywood. ‘“ Which windmill shall we 
tackle, Sancho? They always put us 
down and out. They always throw us. 
And we always come back for another 
scrap. Which shall it be?” 

“What the hell?” began the uncompre- 
hending Haywood. 

“Don’t mind me,” said Sharp. “ Um 
wandering, Doe; Ive got a bum spear 
and a white horse—I can hear the thud 
of his hoofs in the dust.” 

He laughed. 

“T’ve got ’em again,” he muttered. 

And he passed his hand quickly before 
his eyes, as a man who brushes strange 
dreams away. 
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THE WARD OF THE 
“MULLIN RUDGE” 


(Continued from page 9) 


Lord I could afford to be good and pokey ; 
*twould suit me first rate.” 

“Lord! if I could afford it, Birdie, 
there ain’t no eccentricity of behavior on 
your part I wouldn’t stand for 

“You treat too much, Jimmy; treatin’ 
’em when they’re broke, to keep up spirits 
they ain’t entitled to, ’s foolishness.” 

Meantime, the ladies associated with 
Birdie in the YTerpsichorean arts and 
graces of the dance-hall took another view 
of her case. ‘They felt, not without pangs 
of envy, that she had forestalled them 
with a very winning pose—her foster- 
motherhood was unquestionably becoming. 
Duty playing a conspicuous part in their 
stern inquiry of, “ What kind of a person 
is she to bring up a child?”—there were 
not wanting volunteers pledged to the dis- 
agreeable task of putting the question to 
old Martin. But these neighborly schemes 
were thwarted by his continued absence 
in the hills. 





HE furies, however, were not lacking 
in an opportunity of catching up with 
Birdie. She had put Absalom to bed as 
usual one evening, and went to her own 
quarters to change to the merry livery of 
red and gold in which she was accustomed 
to dance. Money was freer in town that 
night than it had been in a long while. 
“Seotch Campbell” had sold his sheep 
and was returning to his native heather, 
and Town was free to drink to his health. 
Past midnight, the din-achieving spe- 
cialties in the matter of orchestration 
awakened Absalom, the noisy darkness 
frightening him. He cried softly and 
plaintively at first, louder and louder as 
his fear inereased and no one came. 
Terror drove him, finally, still calling, 
* Mary! Mary!” toward the clamor below. 
At the general invitation of the room, 
his patroness was whirling through the 
intricacies of a mad jig on a table bear- 
ing a generous supply of glasses and bot- 
ties; this was her specialty—to dance 
with the lightness of thistle-down on a 
full table and never break a glass. This 
evening her inspiration was such as to 
make even the blasé patrons of Mr. 
Balch’s temple of the muses display an 
unwonted interest. The men cheered and 
pounded a rude accompaniment to the 
mad rhythm, the women clapped their 
hands, the lamps flamed with the jolting, 
as the figure in red danced and spun 
through the thickening clouds of tobacco 
smoke—and in the doorway stood the little 
boy in white, with tear-stained face and 
crumpled yellow hair, calling lustily: 
“Mary, Mary! Where are you, Mary?” 

And the girl, hearing, seeing, realizing 
what his finding her like this would mean, 
cleared the table with a bound, and ran 
and crouched behind the bar. 

“Here she is, you pore, neglected little 
thing.” And the lady with the long teeth 
took the child by the hand and led him 
to where his friend had taken refuge. 

The crouching figure in red, with hate- 
distorted face, clapped a hand to her 
mouth, that chattered with the restrained 
flood of invective at the other woman’s 





treachery—even then she remembered the 
boy. But the boy backed off; the wild 
creature at bay bore no resemblance to 
the dear Mary who sang him to sleep. 
Then Balch and Skidmore took a hand at 
straightening things out, offering Absalom 
the esteemed gift of their six-shooters to 
play with. Such toys were not for every 
day, but in an emergency like this. 

* Now, Ab,” said Jimmy Balch, a few 
minutes later, “1 shouldn’t wonder, if you 
was to cling to my back and | was to lope 
like a bronco up to your room, that we 
mightn’t find your Mary there, a-wonderin’ 
whatever did become of her little boy.” 

Some fifteen minutes later, when Birdie 
interrupted Mr. Balch’s account of how he 
had once been chased by a mountain lion 
and his assertion that fear was not wholly 
incompatible with true manliness, she was 
dressed as Absalom was accustomed to see- 
ing her, and that night Mr. Balch’s 
broad-gage hospitality was not further 
graced by her presence. 


HAT year winter closed in on Town 

earlier than usual. Those who had long 
lived there recognized the dismal foreshad- 
owings—the wolf howl in the wind, the 
cold yellow light that made a pale nimbus 
about the horizon and stayed there after 
night had fallen; and at times the sky was 
overshadowed with flocks of birds winging 
their way from the great northwest 
toward Mexico. The stage left no pas- 
sengers now; all who could left Town, as 
the “boom” had left it, to its fate. Ab- 
salom’s friends were beginning to be gen- 
uinely concerned about the boy’s father, 
who had been away now for nearly three 
weeks; and the white fields on the moun- 
tain-tops were beginning to merge into one 
dazzling mass. 

The sentiment of Town was growing 
steadily in favor of organizing an expedi- 
tion and starting in search of Martin im- 
mediately. The boy had no fears about his 
father’s long absence. At six we are prone 
to be hopeful; the taming influences of 
life have not begun to undermine our 
sublime confidence in all things; and Ab- 
salom was confident of his father’s return, 
and of the shoes that would be mended 
and the overcoats bought and the white 
mice that he was going to ask for on his 
own account. But’ the relief expedition 
finally started, the boy waving after them 
till they dwindled to toy men and toy 
horses on the hill trail. He felt very 
happy and proud of his father, that the 
leading citizens should go out to fetch him 
home in triumph because he had found 
the mine that no one else could find; and 
not one among them had the courage to 
warn the child of what he feared. 

When they did come, ten days later, it 
was, mercifully, at night, when .the boy 
was sleeping soundly, with no thought of 
the old man they had found stark in the 
snow, grasping a bit of splintered rock 
with a sparkle of mica glittering along 
the edge. Day broke pitilessly clear next 
morning. The unwashed windows of the 
Mullin Rudge shone invall their frank dis- 
regard of soap and water, and presently 
awakened the bachelor of six as bereft of 
kith or kin as the first man. He sat up 
and rubbed his eyes with his knuckles; 
two somersaults brought him to Mary, 
who had been waiting beside his bed since 
the men returned with the body. She held 
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him so tight that he protested: “ Bears’ 
hugs ain’t no fair, when you ain’t playing 
bears.” She held him more gently, kiss- 
ing the tousled thatch of yellow hair; 
then she told him, as well as she could. 

He was no stranger to death; he remem- 
bered the passing of the kindly old aunt 
whose home had been the only one he had 
known. And his father had tilked to 
him of death many times as they trudged 
together the country roads and sometimes 
met funerals winding along to lonely 
church-yards. So he asked no childish 
questions, but sat very straight in Birdie’s 
lap, with his face turned toward the 
window where he had waited for his father 
so often. He did not cry, but once or 
twice he sighed—‘‘as old as if he was 
fifty,” Birdie said, in telling of it later; 
and all that day he was very white and 
still. As expressions of sympathy, Ab- 
salom could have taken his pick from any 
revolver in town that day—they were all 
offered; so were cartridge-belts, so were 
bowie-knives. But, remembering his fa- 
ther had never cared about his playing 
with toys of this type, he took a mourn- 
ful sort of pride in respecting his wishes 
and declining the only thing that would 
have comforted him. 


HE day after the funeral, Town awak- 

ened to find itself a sort of collective 
parent. The new honor, while it did not 
fail to swell the municipal chest, weighed 
heavily upon the municipal conscience. 
They had a boy to bring up—a boy of 
six; and it was “up to them ” to turn him 
into a creditable citizen; they had a feel- 
ing that the eyes of the world were upon 
them. Only two hundred dollars of the 
legacy that had financed the Lost Sho- 
shone expedition remained in bank, the 
rest of the thousand having dropped down 
the mythical shaft of the mine. But it 
was not the material needs of their young 
charge that weighed so heavily upon 
them—that was comparatively simple. 
They would “make up a pot” and con- 
tinue to board him at the Mullin Rudge, 
where he would be under the gastronomic 
censorship of the head waiter. Town 
meant to be a good parent and not over- 
indulge its quaintly fathered offspring. It 
was the moral responsibility—though it 
did not call it that—that made it draw a 
long, anxious breath. 

Mary’s devotion to the child was un- 
questioned, but her way of life was hardly 
compatible with the best maternal stand- 
ards. They considered making up a purse 
that would enable her to retire from the 
dance-hall; but that would have been con- 
strued as a reflection on the other ladies 
who danced there, and Town had no 
deliberate intention of undertaking a 
moral crusade, 

There were many meetings called at 
night after the child was asleep, and Mr. 
Balch finally voiced the sentiments of the 
community when he said: ‘We have in 
our midst an orphun, ladies and gents— 
an orphun to whom we are all deeply at- 
tached by sincere though unnatural ties. 
We'd like to equip this orphun with a 
home such as is considered the backbone 
o’ this yere nation, except for circum- 
stances over which we have no control— 
mainly, that there ain’t no family life in 
this yere community worth mentionin’— 
or nearer, indeed, than in our sister State 
of Utah, where it do prevail to an ex- 
tent that may be regarded as excessive. 
In place of the family life with which we 
would like to enrich our young friend, let 
me say we are doing our best when we place 
at his disposal the room he has heretofore 
occupied in the Mullin Rudge, that select 
hotel for gentlemen only. A subscription 
will be raised annually to clothe and grub 
him, and the ways, means, and manage- 
ment left to that ornament of this yere 
community, Miss Birdie St. Clair.” 


IRDIE—or Mary, as Absalom always 

called her—took her new responsibili- 
ties in no casual spirit. She was extreme- 
ly particular about the boy’s manners, 
and one of her maxims was: “ Always take 
off your hat to a lady, whether she is one 
or not.” Then she would go on to say: 
“Tt don’t do her no harm, and the more 
hat-tipping you do, the less chance of your 
getting bald.” 

Absalom reflected: ‘1 shouldn’t like to 
be bald, but I’d love to have a razor.” 

“No, there ain’t over much style to 
beards,” Birdie admitted. 

“ God’s got a beard; I saw his likeness 
in Aunt Chrissy’s Bible.” 

“T was thinking of sheep- and cattle- 
men,” Mary amended apologetically. 

“But, Mary, if God wears a_ beard, 
would it be more like him to wear one, 
too? I could just keep my razor to play 
with.” . 

When questions were too much for his 
friend, as in the present instance, she al- 
ways sent him to study his tables. In 
the meantime she sewed, patched, and 
darned, and the result was that Absalom 
cut as whole a figure as was well for a boy 
of his years. 

Birdie had commissioned several of the 
leading citizens to bring her a catechism 
from Landor the next time they went 
there. The errand, for some reason or 
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other, remained unexecuted, and Birdie’s 
rebuke was bitter and personal: 

* Didn’t I tell the whole blamed outfit 
of you to get me a catechism? How do 
you want that boy to grow up—like your- 
selves? How’s he going to know who made 
him, or who bossed the ark, or wrote the 
thirteen commandments?” ‘They did not 
wait for her to finish; they were spurring 
toward Landor in quest of catechisms be- 
fore she was half finished with her 
diatribe. 

She was inexorable in the teaching of it, 
when it arrived. She wouldn’t accept a 
synonym in recitation—she would have 
her pound of dogma every time. The boy 
wore out three copies of the “* Westminster 
Question Book” and two scripture his- 
tories. At six he could relate the story of 
Belshazzar’s feast with the zeal of a re- 
former, he could tell the fate of Lot’s wife, 
and he knew how many shekels of silver 
Abraham paid for Sarah’s tomb. 

“The Professor,” a Town derelict who 
it was alleged had once taught in a high 
school, instructed him in history, geog- 
raphy, and the usages of the pocket- 
handkerchief. He learned to read by 
spelling the patent medicine signs in the 
general store window; and whenever the 
town was billed for a new entertainment, 
Absalom and the Professor might be seen 
in front of the bill-board, spelling their 
way through a lurid menu. 

And the miracle of it was that the boy 
prospered—the spirit of that stranded 
community of failure quickened in him 
and bore fruit. 


ghd Birdie, watching with eyes that 
grew keener as time went on, began to 
realize that, if they would keep their lit- 
tle boy, they must give him up. 

“See here,” she said one day to the long- 
suffering Balch, in hearty, businesslike 
tones she was far from feeling, * it’s high 
time you soaks went down in your pockets 
andepulled enough money to send Absalom 
to boarding-school. 17] cost four hundred 
dollars a year, and it’s no tin-horn estab- 
lishment, either. Ab’s going to be a gentle- 
man to the bone—manners and principles 
warranted not to crack, stain, nor change 
color. While the rest of you have been sit- 
ting round spitting at the stove, I’ve been 
writing to a clergyman that’s got a school 
on the Hudson—seen all about it in a maga- 
zine. As for Birdie, she’s going to reform.” 

“ Now, Birdie, don’t do anything hasty. 
As for Ab’s going to school, we may have 
spit at the stove——I ain’t denyin’ of it,— 
but we’ve been conscious of the obligations 
of our joint fatherhood, just the same. 
There’s a thousand dollars to Ab’s credit 
in the bank, and the reason we ain’t spoke 
sooner is that we ain’t had the heart to 
take the kid from you.” 

She dabbed her streaming eyes with the 
handkerchief that, as usual, smelled of- 
fensively of scent. ‘ Well, Birdie has got 
some distance to travel before she can go 
on mothering him. It was all right as 
long as he didn’t need anything but his 
stockings darned, his nose wiped, and his 
Saturday night bath; but he’s got to go to 
school now, and I got to learn, too. I’ve 
got two hundred dollars of my own ss 

“Lord, Birdie, ain’t you got no more’n 
that, hard as you’ve danced?” 

“No, I ain’t. I’ve been a lady—I al- 
ways took my commission on drinks, but 
I never did a flim-flam with change when 
a man had taken too much. But, lady or 
no lady, I’ve quit all that. When Ab zoes 
to school, I’m going with him to show he 
has friends; then I’m going to New York 
and get a straight job. I’ve been in a 
store, and in a factory, and I’ve sewed by 
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the day—so I guess I won’t starve. Per- 
haps when he comes out, of school 1 shall 
have a little put by, and he can get work, 
and we’ll have a little flat somewheres. 1 
ain’t sure, but I’m going to try and— 
perhaps sé 

Over the heavy countenance of the faro- 
dealer an expression flitted that for a mo- 
ment gave dignity to the sodden face. He 
took Birdie’s hand in his. “1 ain’t half 
good enough for you, old girl, even if lL 
could get out o’ debt; but I’m going to 
keep on tryin’. In the meantime, here’s 
luck—luck to you and, the kid.” 








Catching Snakes for Their 
Venom 


SINGULAR calling is that of hunting 

venomous snakes for the purpose of 
obtaining the oil or the venonr that is, to 
some extent, used in medicine. The call- 
ing is pursued here as well as abroad, but 
it is in France that it has been most skil- 
fully and successfully practised. 

In the United States most snake-hunters 
are armed with a stout stick having at one 
end a small fork of iron. When, say, a 
rattlesnake has been found—and_ these 
hunters find snakes where no one else 
would suspect the reptiles’ existence—the 
metal ferk is quickly thrust astride it, 
and the snake is a captive. 

One of the best known of snake-catchers 
in France is a man whose exploits have 
received official mention. He lives at 
Puy, in southern France, and his prey is 
the viper, a venomous little reptile which, 
in various forms, infests nearly the whole 
of Europe. It is especially abundant in 
the Mediterranean countries, as it was in 
the days of St. Paul, who has left us an 
account of his encounter with a viper on 
the island of Malta. A bounty is offered 
in France for the destruction of vipers, 
and it is to obtain this bounty that the 
man referred to carries on his trade. In 
seven years, and in a single department 
or province, this expert is set down in the 
records as having killed 9,175 vipers. 
This man is said to know nothing of the 
art of the snake-charmer. He kills his 
vipers when he takes them, and uses them 
for no other purpose than to get the 
bounty on them, and occasionally to skin 
them and tan the hide in order to make 
garments of the leather. 

Wearing high boots and bearing two 
clubs provided with forks such as those 
already mentioned, the Frenchman _pro- 
ceeds on a hunt for vipers. He discerns 
them where the uninitiated can see no 
living thing. His success is due, not to 
any trick, but to the exceeding sharpness 
of his sight, which detects a viper in- 
stantly, if any part of its body is visible, 
and to his knowledge of the habits and 
haunts of the reptile. 

One of the most wonderful of snake- 
catchers was a low-bred Mohammedan em- 
ployed by a German chemist, who, some 
time ago, was conducting experiments 
with reference to the production from the 
venom of serpents of an antitoxic serum 
that should serve as an antidote to snake- 
poisoning. The German arranged that the 
venom which he was to use should be 
collected for him at Delhi from the fangs 
of living snakes—about a hundred a 
week—-and forwarded to him in weekly 
instalments. 

The Indian employed to catch these 
creatures and to extract their venom was 
one of & long line of snake-catchers, his 
father and grandfather having followed 
the same trade. 

The only weapon of the man selected to 
aid the savant in his experiments was a 
stick two feet long, with an iron hook at 
the end. He went lightly clad and bare- 
footed. He used his naked hand to catch 
the snakes by the tail or back of the neck, 
after jerking them from their hiding- 
places with his hook. Of the four species 
of poisonous snakes with which this man 
had to deal, the cobra, the kerait, and two 
kinds of viper, he used most caution with 
one of the vipers, because it is swift in 
its movements and irritable in temper. 
He would allow a cobra to strike directly 
at his hand, sure that he could whip it 
away just before the fangs could touch, 
but he did not take such liberties with 
the lightning-like little viper. 

This snake-catcher pretended to no 
magic or peculiar influence over the ser- 
pents; and he was in no sense a show- 
man. Yet he would from time to time 
perform startling tricks with them to 
amuse his friends. On one occasion, it 
is reported, he caused to run cold the 
blood of his spectators by this proceed- 
ing: He took a large black cobra by the 
neck and pointed its head toward his open 
mouth. Now, the first inclination of these 
snakes is to crawl quietly out of sight 
into the first aperture they perceive. So 
the cobra began to crawl into the snake- 
eatcher’s mouth. Carefully awaiting the 
proper moment, the latter suddenly closed 
his teeth firmly upon the cobra’s head. 
The latter immediately and violently re- 
sented this proceeding; but it was power- 
less for harm, since it could only wriggle 
its body desperately while the man re- 
tained a firm grip of the head with his 
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teeth. After a few seconds he seized the 
snake firmly by the neck and withdrew 
it from his mouth. 

His method of obtaining the venom 
without killing the snake was as follows: 
He would hold up and shake in his left 
hand a rag. On this the infuriated rep- 
tile would rivet its gaze. With his right 
hand from behind, the expert would then 
suddenly seize the snake around the neck 





‘about three inches below the head, and 


an assistant would lay hold of the tail, 
in some cases, to prevent it from winding 
around the man’s arm. 

His right hand would then slide forward 
until he had fastened his fingers around 
the neck just behind the jaw. Then he 
weuld insert the rim of a watch-glass be- 
tween the jaws, slightly relax his grip, 
and the snake would viciously close its 
jaws on the watch-case. In so doing it 
would squirt the deadly venom through 
the tiny holes of its fangs into the con- 
cavity of the glass. There it dried into 
flakes, which were afterward reduced to 
yellow powder and sent to the scientist 
for whose experiments it had been pro- 
cured. 


THE SPAN OF LIFE 


(Continued from page 10) 
pockets: Kipling tells us of Tommy Atkins 
that “single men in barracks don’t grow 
into plaster saints.” Strict discipline 
causes insomnia and excessive drinking, 
while sleeping in crowded barracks leads 
to consumption. Nevertheless, as the 
scientific Japanese have shown, it is not 
beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
by which a soldier may have a chance for 
his life both in war and in the piping 
times of peace. 

To live long one must live well. There 
are many meanings to this phrase, and 
most of them are true. You are likely 
to live longer if you love your fellow men 
and yourself. A cheerful disposition, a 
spirit of kindliness and justice, an incor- 
ruptible optimism will add to the years of 
your life. The days of the righteous are, 
broadly considered and with innumerable 
exceptions, long. But to live well, wisely 
well, in physical and mental well-being, 
means to live long. 

If by vour work you can earn enough, 
or if without working, you can inherit 
enough to have a house by yourself with 
ample light and fresh air, with a bath-tub 
and good plumbing; if you can eat nour- 
ishing food and be properly clad in sum- 
mer and in winter; if you are rich enough 
to take an occasional holiday and can 
secure healthful diversion; your chance 
of life is much better than if you are 
overworked, underpaid, badly clothed, 
and worse housed. 

The pocr die young. The death rate of 
wards in which well-to-do people live is 
much Jower than the death rate of wards 
in the same city where congestion is 
greater and the population poorer. They 
have made this comparison in many cities 
several times, and the poor are always 
found te be short-lived. The babies of the 
poor are more likely to die than are the 
babies of the rich. 


Life and the Weather 


HERE are still other factors to be 

borne in mind if one wishes to live 
long. One of these is the weather, for 
human life, like human conversation, de- 
pends upon it absolutely. We might all 
liope to be immortals if we could cut a 
few months out of the calendar; if only 
in this intemperate zone of ours we could 
beware the month of March. March is of 
all months the most fatal, and more people 
over five years of age die then than in 
any other thirty-one days. 

In hot countries, like Italy, and in cities, 
people die in the hot months, and for 
children under five, especially for babies, 
the fatal months are July and August. 
Extremes of weather are dangerous and 
many more people die during a hot sum- 
mer and a cold winter, than in a cool 
summer and a mild winter. In its final 
analysis, human life depends upon the 
weather. 

It was always supposed that death 
came most frequently after midnight, 
when the bodily activities were the lowest, 
but statistics seem to show that, in 
reality, the afternoon is the harvest time 
of death; and that it is from two to five, 
when all our functions are stimulated to 
their utmost, that life is held by the 
lightest tie. 


The Rage of Self-Destruction 


HERE is one form of death that dif- 

fers from all others—suicide. The 
killing of one’s self is the most tragic, be- 
cause it is voluntary. How many and 
low divergent are the motives that may 
lead to it! A temporary insanity, a busi- 
ness failure, a week of sleepless nights, a 
disappointment in love, a sudden fear of 
disgrace, a domestic affliction, an uncon- 
rollable, shameful passion, remorse after 
a debauch—any of these and other mo- 
tives may drive one over the brink of 
self-destruction. Of all human events, 
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suicide seems the most personal, the most 
individual, the most utterly unforeseeable. 

And yet for this coming year 1913, or 
for this coming decade, 1913 to 1922, we 
can predict pretty accurately how many 
people in Massachusetts, or Connecticut 
or England or Germany, will commit 
suicide, and for what reasons, and by 
what methods; and we can foretell how 
many of these unfortunates will be women, 
what their ages will be, and what propor- 
tion will kill themselves in each January 
or in each June. Nothing happens in 
life with greater regularity than this 
voluntary leaving of it. 

In most countries, suicide is increasing; 
in more advanced countries it grows 
faster than in the backward lands. The 
German, the “ melancholy Dane,” the Ger- 
man Swiss, and others of Teutonic strain, 
kill themselves readily; the Latins, on 
the other hand, rarely die by their 
cwn hand. The tendency to commit or 
not to commit suicide, to be or not to be, 
survives immigration, and the American 
children of Germans are much more likely 
to shoot, hang or drown themselves, than 
are the American children of Frenchmen 
or Italians. As for the Irishman, says 
the late General Francis A. Walker, once 
Director of the Census, “ he dies by every 
form of injury except suicide. With in- 
domitable gaiety and hopefulness, he re- 
fuses to look upon this world as wholly 
bad, or to quit it until his time has come. 
The Germans, on the other hand, are the 
great suiciding people among us.” 

In the United States, about four men 
commit suicide to each woman, and about 
the same proportion holds good in all the 
countries of Europe. The older a person 
is, and the less life he has left, the more 
he is likely to throw it away. Now and 
then a school child ends his troubles by 
a pistol shot or a leap into the river, 
but it is the men over fifty who most 
often assail their own lives. Widowers and 
bachelors commit suicide more readily 
than married men, and widows and spin- 
sters more readily than married women. 
The season for suicide is not the dark 
days of winter, as we often think, but 
usually the budding spring, or the full, 
deep, significant days of summer. 

In America, men about to die of their 
own will most commonly shoot themselves, 
preferring a quick and certain death; 
women more often choose poison or 
drowning, courting a painless death and 
feeling a horror of any disfigurement of 
the body. Professional men, lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, students are more liable 
to commit suicide than are unskilled 
workers, although better paid. Prisoners, 
depressed by solitary confinement, and 
soldiers, burdened with dull routine,. are 
very likely to take their lives, especially 
homesick soldiers on foreign service. 

Nevertheless, suicides though  sensa- 
tional and pitiful, are comparatively rare. 
There is only one suicide annually te 
every ten thousand living Americans. It is 
the abnormality of suicide, its desperate 
arraignment of lite and society, its start- 
ling, soul-searching effect that give it so 
prominent a place in the minds of 
thoughtful men. When a suicide occurs, 
we hear about it; when an_ ordinary 
American dies of Bright’s disease, we do 
not hear of it. The same is true of acci- 
dents and of deaths through violence. 
Though peace has its slaughter as well 
as war. thoug!' more men are killed in 
industry than in battle, yet the death- 
roll of industry, terribly long as it is, 
does not record the names of a fraction 
of those who annually die. 

Travel by railroad, as travel by ocean- 
steamer, seems to us very dangerous. It 
is the picturesqueness and novelty of the 
peril that appeals to the imagination. 
We telegraph when we arrive at our 
destination, that we are safe, yet statis- 
tically we always arrive safe. There is 
danger frem the railroad for pedestrians 
and for railway-workers—for the latter 
the accident rate is tremendous—but the 
passenger, once he has taken his seat in 
the car is as safe, or almost as safe, as 
in the smoking-room of a fashionable club. 

On an average, one passenger is killed 
on American railroads to every two mil- 
lion railway trips, or about one death to 
every fifty-five million miles traveled. If 
you are a man or woman of about thirty 
or forty, in average health, there is about 
one chance in a million that you will die 
within the next kour; if you use that 
hour for traveling twenty-five or thirty 
miles in a railroad train, there is an 
added one half of a chance per million. 
Under the laws of probability. vou can 
travel one thousand miles a day for three 
hundred and sixty-five days for one hun- 
dred and fifty years, and the chances are 
even that you will not be killed. Or you 
ean girdle the earth by express train 
every month for a hundred and eighty 
years, and the chances of your not being 
killed are slightly in your favor. 


The Danger of Lying in Bed 


HE eminent statistician, Mr. Mark 

Twain, claims a _ railroad train in 
motion is your only safe asylum, and the 
real peril of life is to lie in bed. 








To-day more people die on trains and 
more people die each year in bed and out 
of it than would be the case if we were 
a thoroughly intelligent, moral, and eivil- 
ized people. Nevertheless the number 
who die is far smaller than it would be 
under earlier conditions. 

Since the world began, more lives 
have been sacrificed through ignorance 
than through the multiplied horrors of 
war, slavery, torture, assassination, and 
religious bigotry. ‘The ignorance of the 
savage limited the food-supply of the tribe, 
the food-supply set a limit to the number 
of living, and men had to be stabbed and 
burned and drowned to prevent their 
starving. 

Even when tie food-supply was for the 
time being suflicient, the ignorance of the 
population and the abysmal ignorance of 
the wretched necromancers who called 
themselves physicians condemned whole 
sections of the human population to an 
early death. 

Nature did not care; for the sexual 
instinct was strong, babies were as 
plentiful as puppies and acorns, and the 
rule of birth was easy come, easy go. 
So long as a small proportion of the 
annual babies survived long enough to 
procreate large numbers of new babies, 
the species was safe. Old age—a sort of 
waste product of primitive humanity— 
was not at a premium. . 

It is difficult for us in these days of 
safety to conceive the startling immedi- 
ateness of death in the early life of 
peoples. In the midst of life they were 
in death. The somber epies of these early 
peoples are filled with the gloom of the 
tomb, and young heroes die as though 
death were the natural portion of the 
yeung. Through all the history of an- 
tiquity, threugh the recent Middle Ages 
down to a very few centuries ago, this 
dominating fact of premature death per- 
sisted. 

In the sixteenth century when the 
young Shakespeare had begun to write, 
an average English baby had an expecta- 
tion of only twenty-one years of life. It 
was not that the child—the infant Ra- 
leigh or Bacon or Drake or Frobisher— 
started with a lesser physical or mental 
patrimony. But there were dung-hills on 
the streets, poisoned water in the wells, 
and ignorance, superstition, and all man- 
ner of foulnesses in the houses. Sanitary 
science — medicine itself — were _ practi- 
cally unknown. Humanity had not yet 
tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. 

During the last three and a half cen- 
turies the span of human life has doubled. 
According to Professor Finkelnburg of 
Bonn, the average length of human life 
for the sixteenth-century European was 
only between eighteen and twenty years; 
at the close of the eighteenth century it 
was a little over thirty years, while to- 
day it is between thirty-eight and forty 
years. 


Your Neigh bor’s Life 


N Geneva, the average span of life, 

which was 21 years and 2 months in the 
sixteenth century, and 33 years and 7 
months in the eighteenth, rose to 39 
years and 8 months in the period 1801 
to 1883. Enormous progress has been 
made during the last century, and 
especially during the latter part of it. 
Comparing the period 1891-1900 with the 
period 1838-54, the expectation of life of 
English males increased 4 years and 2 
months, and of females 6 years. 

In the course of seventy-seven years the 
expectation of French males increased 
7 years-and 5 months, and that of females 
8 years and 4 months. In twenty-four 
years the average span of life in Prussia 
increased 5 years and 10 months for 
males, and 6 years and 8 months for 
females; in Denmark in fifty-eight years 
the span of life increased 7 years and 7 
months for males, and 8 years and 6 
months for females, while in Sweden in 
sixty-eight years the average span in- 
creased 10 years and 7 months for males, 
and 10 years and 1 month for females. 

In America we did not take account of 
our human stock early enough or aceu- 
rately enough to be able to say much 
more than that here, as elsewhere, the 
span of life is rapidly increasing. Never- 
theless from certain life-tables relating to 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, it ap- 
pears that the average span of life was 
about 35 years in 1789, 40 years in 1855, 
and 45 years in the period 1893 to 1897, an 
increase of 10 years in the expectation of 
life in a little over a century. 

We have increased our span of life 
through our greater knowledge of sanita- 
tion, through a study of the cause, cure 
and above all, prevention of disease. We 
have begun to destroy plagues and pesti- 
lences as we have destroyed the belief in 
witcheraft and in trial by battle. 

From the beginning of history, the 
black death or bubonie plague ravaged in- 
termittently the teeming continents of 
Asia, Europe, and Africa. One of these 
plagues swept a third of all the Athenians, 
another devastated Africa, and according 
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to Livy counted a million victims. In 
1348 the black death broke out in Eng- 
land, destroying _in some places. three 
fourths of all the inhabitants. In London 
alone fifty thousand corpses were heaped 
layer upon layer in the pits of one burial 
ground. in Europe twenty-five million 
people, or one fourth of the whole popula- 
tion, were supposed to have succumbed. 
In the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries hundreds of thousands 
died of this plague, until in 1894 a Japa- 
physician discovered its cause, a 
Lacillus carried by rats, and shortly after- 
ward, sera were invented which in the 
future will cure and prevent this terrible 
plague. 

Until a hundred years ago, smallpox was 
the deadliest of plagues. In Mexico small- 
pox, intreduced by the Spaniards, killed 
three and a half millions of the aborig- 
ines. Throughout Europe one tenth of 
all pevple died of this malady and twice 
as many carried the ugly marks of the 
disease. Then in 1796, Jenner discovered 
vaccine and the smallpox death rate 
rapidly diminished, until to-day in Prus- 
sia, where vaccination is compulsory, only 
1 persons die per million from this once 
universal plague. 

Yellow fever also has been met and con- 
quered. In Philadelphia during the yel- 
low-fever epidemic of 1798, one tenth of 
the whole population died in seven weeks. 
Year after year, the disease spread to our 
cities, to New York, Norfolk, Memphis, 
New Orleans and other places. New Or- 
leans alone has lost 41,348 citizens by 
this disease. In 1900, Major Walter Reed, 
working in Cuba on the United States 
Army Yellow Fever Commission, traced 
the transmission of this disease to the 
mosquito, Stegomyia fasciata, and since 
then yellow fever has been practically 
blotted out of the United States. 

In a similar manner other diseases are 
being successfully combated. by preven- 
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tion. Cholera, until recently a disease 
with a frightful record of mortality, has 
been checkmated by filtering drinking- 
water; an anti-toxin has been discovered 
for diphtheria; rabies or hydrophobia has 
been practically stamped out of several 
countries; malaria which had depopulated 
empires and, according to some recent 
students, was the real cause of the decline 
of Greece and Rome has been enormously 
reduced by combating the mosquito, ano- 
pheles, which transmits it. Not only will 
millions of lives be saved by this warfare 
upon this insect go-between, but millions 
of acres now surrendered to malaria will 
be reclaimed to the uses of man. 

Year by year the winning battle with 
premature death proceeds. All infectious, 
transmissible diseases are now to a greater 
or less extent preventable. Even dis- 
eases, the causes of which we do not yet 
know, such as yellow fever, typhus fever, 
scarlet fever, trachoma, rabies, dengue, 
mumps, whoopingcough, measles, chicken- 
pox, and smallpox are capable of being, to a 
considerable extent, prevented. The in- 
fectious diseases of known origin which, 
according to Dr. Norman Ditman, can to- 
day be prevented include typhoid fever, 
cholera, tuberculosis, dysentery, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, meningitis, influenza, bubonic 
plague, leprosy, tetanus, anthrax, actino- 
mycosis, malaria, and relapsing fever and 
diseases due to animal parasites. It is a 
long, significant-and rapidly growing list. 

But we have not wiped out typhoid fever, 
Munich which formerly drank water from 
wells in a soil honeycombed with cess- 
pools secured a pure water supply and a 
good sewage system, and the death rate 
from typhoid gradually fell to one thir- 
tieth of what it had been. In Berlin, 
Magdeburg, and Breslau in Germany, in 
Cleveland, Chicago, and other cities of 
America, we have learned the lesson and 
largely prevented the disease. Neverthe- 
less we have had epidemics in Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania, in Ithaca, Watertown, 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Scranton, and 
other places, and during the Spanish War, 
out of 107,973 soldiers, no less than- 20, 
738 contracted the disease, a typhoid rate 
over one hundred times, over 10,000 per 
cent. as great as that of General Oku’s 
army in the Japanese war with Russia. 
According to the surgeons of the United 
States Marine Hospital Service, typhoid 
can be stamped out of every city which 
has clean water, pure milk, and modern 
hospitals. 

We have not destroyed the White 
Plague. Considerably over one hundred 
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thousand Americans die annually of tuber- 
culosis; of our present population some 
ten millions will die of tuberculosis if the 
present rate of mortality is maintained. 
It is a disease which causes one third of 
all the deaths between the ages of fifteen 
and thirty-five. Since 1886 the death rate 
from tuberculosis in New York City has 
decreased forty per cent., but even to-day 
the ravages of the plague in that city and 
elsewhere are stupendous and terrifying. 
By means of isolation and treatment of 
the infected, by means of proper living 
conditions for the whole population, and 





and women is attributed by some to the 
saving of lives which would in a former 
period have come to an end by deaths in 
childhood or adolescence, but a more prob- 
able, or at least a most proximate cause, 
is to be found in the enormous increase of 
deaths from diabetes, heart disease, and 
Bright’s disease, which have all doubled 
within thirty years. The problem of con- 
serving life in the later ages is enormously 
important, and despite the trend in some 
countries, by no means impossible of solu- 
tion. 





It is doubtful whether the man of sixty 
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especially for the poor, the disease can be 
almost entirely obliterated. 


The Poor Die Young 


FE have not saved the lives of our 
babies. We have done a great deal 
in some cities, notably in New York, 
where, from 1891 to 1903 the annual death 
rate for infants under one year of age 
fell from 240 to 145 per 1,000. But in many 
cities over one fourth of all babies, and in 
other cities, one third and even more than 
one third, die before their first year is 
passed. Most of these lives could be saved. 
There are other preventable diseases 
which are not prevented. Our fearful 
death rate from pneumonia is increasing 
net only absolutely, but in proportion to 
our growing population, and every hour 
of the day and night, sixteen or seventeen 
Americans die of this disease. Meningitis, 
although we are now taking steps to pre- 
vent this excruciating malady, is still on 
the increase, and cancer, diabetes, heart 
disease and Bright’s disease, ailments of 
the middle-aged and old, are constantly 
increasing. 

The burden of a growing insanity falls 
with greater weight upon the population; 
accidents oecur with startling frequency 
in railroading and mining; and the total 
number of accidents in all industries, in- 
cluding those which do not terminate 
fatally, now number approximately half 
a million a year, far more, absolutely and 
proportionately than in any other coun- 
try, civilized or uncivilized. The health 
of the community,—an accurate barometer 
of the living ability of the people,—is de- 
pressed by a tremendous amount of pre- 
ventable sickness. 

Alcoholism and venereal disease enor- 
mously inerease the morbidity of the popu- 
lation and its liability to sudden and 
premature death. It is estimated that 
five hundred thousand persons are con- 
stantly sick from tuberculosis—of whom 
one half are totally incapacitated—that 
enormous numbers are constantly suffer- 
ing from the easily eradicable hook-worm, 
or “lazy germ” disease, and that annually 
three million cases of malaria occur in 
America, chiefly in the South. According 
to a rule of thumb caleulation,—for we 
have no exact data,—3,000,000 people are 
constantly sick in the United States. In 
other words, we lose one billion and 
ninety-five millions of days of sickness a 
year, without taking into account, the 
greater liability to premature death of the 
survivors of these weakening illnesses. 

Professor Irving Fisher, who, in his re- 
port on national vitality to the National 
Conservation Commission has worked out, 
on the basis of independent medical 
cpinions, the ratio of preventability or 
postponability of ninety-several causes of 
death, comes to the conclusion that by 
proper prevention, 14 years and 22 days 
can be added to the average span of life 
in the United States. 

What gain we have made so far has re- 
dounded chiefly to the benefit of babies, 
the true heirs of civilization, and it is 
their chance of life, rather than that of 
adults, which has chiefly improved. Older 
children and adolescents as well as the 
middle-aged have also taken a share,— 
though a smaller one,—of our increased 
viability. On the other hand, the mor- 
tality of older men and women in some 
countries, at least, has actually increased. 

“There is, of course,” says Mr. Freder- 
ick L. Hoffman, “no question whatever 
that the American death rate, using the 
term in a very comprehensive sense, has 
substantially declined within the last fifty 
years, but it is equally evident that this 
decline has been at the younger ages, and 
not during the period of life which, eco- 
nomically, is of the greatest value. There 
is no doubt that the mortality of adult 
ages is still decidedly excessive.” 

The table above from the “ Vital Statis- 
tics of Massachusetts” (with the per- 
centages calculated by the author) shows 
this tendency clearly. 

The increasing mortality of older men 


or seventy can look forward to a longer 
mean after life than could his ancestor of 
like age, a century ago. Civilization 
which has given, has also taken away. 
Houses which neutralize climate and allow 
us to live almost anywhere on the planet, 
induce tuberculosis; books and railroad 
travel and machines and glass windows 
and many of the comforts and luxuries of 
civilization contain in them, unless they 
carry with them their antidotes, the germs 
of disease and the seed of death. 

Nevertheless, progress is steady and 
universal, for if we take our blessings 
sanely, if we fit our instincts, our  in- 
herited appetites and our accumulating 
knowledge to the changing conditions of 
life, then whatever makes for this true 
civilization will make for life. The aboli- 
tion of war, the averting of pestilence, 
the abatement of poverty, the rise in the 
standard of living, the advance in medical 
knowledge and in public sanitation, the 
spread of education and the extension of 
a spirit of good-will toward men will all 
contribute to a longer and better life. 

We have taken many steps toward this 
goal. We have taken greater care of 
babies, on the principle that a baby saved 
is a baby gained. We have diversified the 
diet of the nation, made war upon pesti- 
lence, exterminated germs, vaccinated chil- 
dren, purified drinking-water, cleansed 
streets, invented plumbing, built dispen- 
saries, opened hospitals, compelled attend- 
auce at school, enacted and enforced fac- 
tory laws, and extended our charity 
toward those who otherwise would have 
died. Everywhere, in the fields of indus- 
try, of education, of medical research and 
of public hygiene, we have made progress 
as a nation, and as a part of the great on- 
marching civilized world. 

There are other steps to be taken in this 
passing from death to life. In the first 
place we must know. We must take ac- 
count of our people as we do of our pigs 
and cows, and not bury our dead like dogs 
Without even the formality of register. 
We must have special schools for public 
sanitation, we must bring our life-saving 
and health-saving agencies up to the 
standards of Germany and other progres- 
sive nations. 

The work of children, of women and 
grown men must be protected; incapable 
and unemployable people must be set 
apart; education, sanitation, and social 
and industrial adjustment must progress; 
the excesses of aleoholism must be abated; 
and social justice and the love of man for 
man must govern us as to-day we are 
governed by our Constitution and laws. 

Already men speak as if on the verge 
of a new terrestrial life. Longevity, 
they claim, is a matter of health; old age 
itself is nothing but a sickness. The 
physiologists are experimenting with this 
human body of ours, trying to strengthen 
the weak spots, building it up. 

These physiologists are not basing their 
claims of a longer terrestrial life upon 
the records of aged men in sacred and 
profane history, nor upon accounts of 
fake centenarians of all centuries. Every 
now and then during the history of man- 
kind, some old man has come forward 
claiming to be two hundred or three hun- 
dred years old, but without any proof ex- 
cept a defective memory. 

There was one old man, named Thomas 
Parr, who claimed to have married at one 
hundred and twelve, and who, when he 
died from over-eating, was believed to 
have lived one hundred and fifty-two years. 
But there is really no proof that this 
“old, old, very old” man was as antique 
as he claimed, and the same is true of the 
Hungarian who boasted of his one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine years, and of hun- 

. dreds of others who are over-centenarians, 
only until their records are examined. 
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